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5 MINUTES ON. 
4 TO TAKE OFF 
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2 MINUTES DOES IT 
ATTACH OR DETACH 


A real disk plow 
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The quick- attachable No 215-H cultivator 


4 minutes, 








5S MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS HARD GROUND CULTIVATOR 


and less to remove 
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UNDER 2 MINUTES 
TO ATTACH 7 FOOT MOWER 
OFF.IN LESS Cuts 20 to 
30 Acres 

a day 






The Farmall-12 with No. 12 quick-attachable 
Farmall mower. 











The No F-10 quick-attachable Corn 
lanter. (tis 
adjustable 
\ for rows 28 
\ _ to 946 inches 
; wide 





5 MINUTES ON 7 
4 OFF -THE NEW 
2-ROW CORN PLANTER 











@ The genuine McCormick- 
Deering Farmall line consists 
of three models—the F-12 
(shown here), the F-20, and 
the F-30. Play safe—for today 
and for the future—insist on 
the genuine Farmall. A cata- 
log will be sent on request. 
Or ask the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer for full details. 
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& MINUTES TO ATTACH 
THIS BEET AND BEAN CULTIVATOR 
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The No. 4/7-L guia attachable culti- 
vator, hand litt type 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ABOUT & MINUTES FOR THIS 
COTTON BELT COMBINATION 
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A National Magazine for Farm and Home 
The circulation of this issue exceeds 1,200,000 copies 


HIS month we print the third of our 

sketches of possibilities for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, this being 
Frank Moorhead’s account of “Hard-Hitting 
Frank Knox,” who landed from the Spanish 
War minus his pants. 

If we had had one more issue before 
the June conventions, we should have added 
another possibility—Senator William A. 
Borah of Idaho. We happen to know that 
the Senator is highly regarded among farm 
people who expect to vote the Republican 
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ticket next November—not so favorably as a 
certain other candidate, but still highly re- 
garded. 

However, we had to decide, back in Feb- 
ruary, which three Republicans had the best 
chance for the nomination, and our judg- 
ment at that time was that it would be one 
of the three of whom Lawrence Sullivan and 
Frank Moorhead have told you. 

That is what is known as “going out 
on a limb.” We'll feel just a little silly if 
Senator Borah or someone else is selected, 
but after all, candidate-picking for the Re- 
publicans is not our regular business. 


HERE is a little more heavy stuff in 

this issue than we really like. Besides 
George A. Benson’s vigorous article on the 
under-cover socialist brains which appear to 
be making President Roosevelt's decisions 
for him, Mrs. Charlotte Hubbard Prescott 
tells on page 41 what farm women are pay- 
ing and are going to have to pay for the 
Washington spending spree. And Walter 
Pitkin is thoroughly stirred up over the 
President's remarks to young men and boys, 
on the subject of jobs. 


However, these are stirring days, and the 
rest of this very good issue is devoted to 
such interesting articles on farming and 
home-making that everybody will like it, 
even the most hard-boiled New Dealer. 


Front the most interesting features, 
especially to women, is the Paris 
fashion cablegram and early glimpse of fall 
style ideas, on page 36. None of the 
women’s magazines is likely to print this 
information in less than two months from 
now, although of course, any of them could 
do it, if they had our special printing facili- 
ties and rapid editorial schedules. 


R. R. F. WOODWARD’'S sunshiny 

cover picture we know you will like. 
And next month we shall print a summer 
swimming-hole painting by Clinton Brown 
that is exactly right for the season, and will 
arouse many a pleasant memory in every 
grown-up farm boy. 


VERYBODY has his own way of read- 
ing a magazine. Some pick it up be- 
tween chores, open it anywhere and start 
at the upper left hand corner, no matter 
what’s there. Others turn to the movie 
page and let the rest wait until a rainy day. 
Sull others look up the Strawberry Plants 
for sale and classified advertisements. 
Well, we want to go on record 
month with our own suggestion. 
The Farm Journal differs from all other 
magazines in its field, in being a news 
gatherer. We spend ume and money watch- 
ing events the world over, and writing up 
those that seem to us of some special in- 
terest to you. We believe that each item 
of news has a special value to many of our 
readers—not all, of course. But much of 
its value depends upon being read when it 
is hot off the presses. 
So may we recommend that you always 


this 


turn first to the sections that have the last- | 


minute features, like Goings-On in Wash- 
ington. News is something like a pancake. 
Hot off the griddle, it’s fine; but when 
taken stone cold the next week, most likely 
you wouldn’t like it much. 
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WO WAYS to save the crop. One is 

to bury that pipe. The other is to give 
the loyal old briar a long-needed cleaning 
and change from snake-bite terbacker to 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s milder blend. Natur- 
ally we favor the latter course. We've tried 
to corner the market for extra-mild Ken- 
tucky Burleys that give off nothing but 
June-like fragrance under fire. Where Sir 
Walter is smoked, the air stays clearer and 
tongues stay cooler. Try it: your crops will 
thrive and your friends draw near to sam- 
ple its aroma. Fifteen cents buys a full tin, 


kept fresh in heavy gold foil. 





SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
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Our Business Method j¢, 0" hromos, 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is practical, always honest, 
clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no 
truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. Contribu- 
tions invited from all persons possessing gumption and 
knowledge, who know what's what and who can stop after 
Saying it 

Price 5 cents a copy in U. 8. By subscription, 4 years, 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25c in U. 8. and possessions; 
Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00, 
1 year for 50c 


: We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

in writing to advertisers 
written to, in the spirit of fair play 
your advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


write as you would be 
Always say, ‘I saw 
This will 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
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FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. FJ-66 
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POLITICS AND YOUTH 


OLITICIANS need votes. Teachers have votes. Teachers 

need jobs—tens of thousands of them. Politicians can get 
jobs for teachers. But the teachers must have somebody to 
teach. So, you see, if politicians can find somebody for teach- 
ers to teach, and then get jobs for the teachers, the teachers 
will love the politicians and will vote for them, early and often. 
So the politicians will remain in power, and everybody will 
be satisfied. 

Hold on! I forgot the Somebody whom the teachers will 
teach. How about him? Will he be satisfied? Confound it! 
You would have to bring that up, wouldn’t you? 

President Roosevelt has thought of our Somebody. In his 
Baltimore talk to the Young Democrats, he told them he was 
seeking to extend the school age, so as to keep in school every- 
body up to the eighteenth year. 

“Work out for yourselves,” said he, “what would happen 
if all the boys and girls of 14 and 15 and 16 and 17 who are 
now working in industry found it possible to stay in school 
until they were at least 18 years old. How many jobs would 
that give to the young people who had graduated? .. . And 
how much better equipped would be those youngsters who 
are now at work, if they could stay in school to the comple- 
tion of their education?” 

Not being a Young Democrat, I did just what the President 
suggested. I worked it all out for myself. And here’s what I 
found: 

Item. The extra jobs for older folks would not pay for the 
extra cost of keeping the young people in school. 

Item. Most young people who had to quit jobs and go on in 
school would be worse off in every respect. Worse off men- 
tally. Worse off temperamentally. Worse off financially. 

Item. Schools would be worse off, as a result of having these 
extra pupils in the classes. 

Item. Taxpayers would be considerably poorer, for they 
would have to shell out almost one and one-half billion dollars 
a year more than they are now doing, to finance this educa- 
tional scheme. 

Item. The whole country would be worse off, because there 
would be less goods and services produced, hence less to 
divide and consume, and all of us would be poorer instead 
of richer. 


F THE President’s idea is sound, I am Ex-Emperor Haile 
Selassie. Every educator knows it is wrong. Every econ- 
omist laughs at it. 

First, about the boys. Most children who leave school be- 
tween twelve and eighteen do it because they are gaining 
little or nothing from school. The old notion that they drop 
out because of poverty and the need of finding work has been 
disproved by extensive case studies. Nearly all boys and girls 
having school ability continue in school until the studies be- 
come too hard for them. 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


Nine out of ten of the two million children now on pay rolls 
could gain nothing by going back to school. Indeed, most of 
them would suffer acutely were they compelled to pore over 
books, to recite lessons, and to perform tasks for which they 
were mentally and temperamentally unfit. They would grow 
sullen, unruly, and worse. To keep them in check, teachers 
would grow more despotic, more mechanical, and more bu- 
reaucratic. 

Probably, after five years of this silly system, we would have 
a million extra delinquents and young gangsters on our hands. 
Or if not a million John Dillingers, then a million more James 
A. Farleys. That would help America a lot! 

Next, about the schools. The ordinary American high 
school, by and large, is a good deal of a fizzle. Many young 
people actually know more when they enter it than when 
they leave it. Hundreds of able educators have proved that. 

Even the President’s friend and educational leader, Arthur 
Morgan, has spent much of his life devising a school which 
keeps young people out of school more, and gives them genu- 
ine contacts with the real world. If the President is right, then 
Antioch College is crazy. But I think that Antioch is nearly 
right, and the President well, let’s don’t say it. 

If I had my way, I would take half of the children now in 
high schools out of there, and put them to work on some 
useful jobs at which they would be assisted by mature workers. 
I would make the emancipated youth master four or five 
trades, and would not urge on him any of the cultural studies. 

In brief, 1 would scrap almost everything that is now ortho- 
dox practice in the ordinary high school. Better a life of honest 
sweat than a fake education! 
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AST, about this thing of production. The President, with 
his less-than-18-year-old knowledge of economics, cannot 
seem to get out of his mind the idea that there are only so 
many jobs available—that if a 17-year-old is working at a job, 
some 30-year-old is being kept out of it. 

Every economist knows that is not so—that until every per- 
son is fully supplied with all the goods and services he can 
possibly want, there is no such thing as over-production, no 
such thing as necessary unemployment. Until that time, there 
are more jobs than there are people. There is something wait- 
ing to be made or some service performed by every worker, 
from as young as we want to start him, to as old as he wants 
to work. 

What a pity our Great Humanitarian and professional poli- 
tician is such an amateur in education and economics. 
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ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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THIS safe, economical and truly remarkable lighting plant— 
product of the combined experience and engineering skill 
of two world famous organizations—is offered in a wide variety 
of models. Whether you merely want to light a large or small 
home, or light the barn and pump water besides, there is the right 
Continental-Westinghouse Farm Lighting Plant to meet your needs 
and pocketbook. Let us show you how much comfort we can pro- 
vide for you and your family—how much hard work we can save 
you—and how economically we can bring these advantages to 
you. The names “Continental” and “Westinghouse” are your guar- 
antee of expert design and unfailing, trouble-free performance, 
Write for literature covering details and prices of all models, 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Without obligation, please send me literature 
on Continental -Westinghouse Farm Lighting 
Plants, including full description of all models, 
mechanical details and prices, 
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12801 East Jefferson Avenue + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Guarantee — This 
heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed 
not to loosen from the 
tire body under any 
conditions, and all 
other parts of the tire 
are fully guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 
















































32x6H.D. 40.25 
6.00-20. 18.85 
6.50-20. 24.40 


FOR CARS 
Heavy Duty 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21. $8.70 ||$10.90 
4.75/5.00-19..... §9.4§|| 11.7§ 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20. 9.30/|| 11.50 
5.95/5.50-17..... 11.70 || 13.90 
5.25/5.50-18 ..... 11.8§/|| 14.15 
ES: 13.25 || 15.70 
FOR TRUCKS 
32x6;"" $Z3O.70)|7.00-20 .§ 32.35 


7.50-20. 39.10 
7.50-24. 43.35 
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"Turee years ago Harvey S. Firestone conceived 
the idea that farm work would be easier, faster, and more 
economical if it were done on rubber. 

It was on the Old Homestead farm in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, which Mr. Firestone still operates, that he 
directed engineers and developed a practical pneumatic 
tire for tractors and every other wheeled implement on 
the farm. The result was a super-traction tire so unusual 
in design and so amazing in performance that a patent was 
issued on the tire by the United States Patent Office at Washington. 

On tractors, Firestone Ground Grip Tires will do the work 
25 per cent faster with a saving of 25 per cent in fuel cost. On 
sprayers, combines, binders and other farm implements they 
reduce draft 40 to 50 per cent; do not pack the soil, sink into soft 
ground or make ruts; protect equipment; do not damage crops 
and vines; speed up every farm operation. 

One set of tires will fit several implements. Tires can be 
changed quickly from one implement to another. Two or three 
sets are all you need to take care of practically all your farm 
implements. 

See the Firestone Tire Dealer, implement dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store today — and in placing your 
order for new equipment, be sure to specify Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires on your new tractor or farm implement. 


READ WHAT FARMERS SAY ABOUT 
THESE REMARKABLE TIRES 


“With my tractor on Ground Grips it “In doing custom work on Ground 
has about one-third more power, pulls Grip Tires I can net $5 a day over the 
two sixteen-inch plows in high gear @™ount earned on steel lugs.”— 
under all conditions.” —R. A. Wharram, Harold Elsbury, Sutherland, Ia. 
“Ground Grip Tires give my tractor 


Stanley, Ia. 
aR , ‘ 100% traction on soft, wet ground.” 
‘Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires Genes State, Minot, N. D 








FOR TR 


ACTORS 





5.00-15. $10.40 
6.00-16.. 12.40 
7.50-18.. 19.45 


8.25-40$ 76.00 


9.00-36 973.95 
11.25-24 ©6.60 











FOR IMPLEMENTS 





6.50-16 $12.10} 


| 7.50-18 $14.85 











Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 














© 1986, F. T. & R. Co. 


save about half a gallon of tractor fuel 
per hour. They show very little wear 
after two years.’’—L. R. Love, LaSalle, 
Colorado. 


“Ground Grip Tires won’t injure 
fields or road beds, or damage crops 
or seedings.”—Hugh G. Humphreys, 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings, N. B.C.—WEAF Network 


Firestone 
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The poor, tax-paying citizen ought to know who is really running this 
Administration, and whose ideas decide the moves that are made 


Maxine Up tHe Presipents Mino 


WHEN the American farm- 
J} er looks back over the past 
three years of his national gov- 
ernment, he must sometimes wonder 
where President Roosevelt gets his ideas 
and who determines his policies. 

He must see, if he looks deeply enough, 
that they do not stem from Mr. Roose- 
velt. They do not come from the Cabinet, 
except in so far as Secretaries Wallace and 
Hull and Perkins are concerned. They 
do not come from Congressional leaders, 
for these men have been meekly taking 
orders ever since March 4, 1933. 

Whence come they, then? Well, 
briefly, from an invisible, constantly ac- 
tive group of forward-lookers, wishful- 
thinkers and Master Builders — men 
VM hose very names are unknown outside 
of Washington. They are the President's 
idea men and policy-makers. They not 
only make policies, they administer them. 
There are many of them in Washington, 
throughout a_ far-reaching 
bureaucracy, spending the taxpayers’ 
money, eating away, like termites, at the 
basic structure of American democracy. 

Now, there is nothing wrong in a Presi- 
dent having advisers. He needs them; he 
must have them. All presidents have had 
them, some of them many advisers. But 


distributed 


By 
GEORGE A. BENSON 


Cartoon by Roese 


with the economic and political security 
of the country at stake the American peo- 
ple have a right to know what kind of 
advisers these men are. They have a right 
to know whither they are being led. 


His Social Theories 


R. ROOSEVELT has always pos- 

sessed a set of what might be called 
social ideals. He has no real knowledge 
of economics, not much of finance, and 
gives the impression of not caring, as 
long as he gets action and public acclaim. 
He does not seem to ask: is this thing 
possible? The only question is: is it de- 
sirable? 

The Democratic party gave Mr. Roose- 
velt a program at Chicago, and he “ac- 
cepted it one hundred per cent,” used it 
during the campaign with fine effect. But 
after election, when the storm began to 
gather, he forgot it completely. On in- 
augural day, he had only Mr. Hoover's 
plan for dealing with the bank and money 
crisis (it was a gold panic, not a bank 


panic), and he had to use it, for there was 
no time to wait on his gay theorizers. 

Once the crisis was ended and a badly 
scared Congress eager to take orders, the 
boys went to work. They saw they could: 
get anything they wanted out of the Sen- 
ate and House, and they knew the Presi- 
dent was fertile soil for their ideas. These 
seekers of strong-arm government and the 
socialistic state knew his mind was open 
—so open, in fact, that it was never made 
up until it was time to act. Did not the 
President liken himself to a quarterback 
in a football game, with no idea what the 
next play would be? 


His Invisible Advisers 


HO, then, are the President’s real 
advisers? Who make up his mind 

for him? They are a group of social evan- 
gelists of which Dr. Felix Frankfurter of 
Harvard is the central brain, and Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell the perfect example 
and bright flower. Let us look at them. 
Felix Frankfurter: An Austrian Jew, 
professor of law at Harvard University, 
disciple of Associate Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, author of many of the most ad- 
venturesome plans of the New Deal. He 
is an extreme liberal, almost radical, who 
believes that the trend of government, 
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regardless of the Constitution, should be 
toward a central authority with virtually 
unlimited powers over business and in- 
dustry, and over the daily affairs of the 
American people. He has been amazingly 
successful in placing many of his brilliant 
and “liberal” students in influential posi- 
tions within the government. He is a fre- 
quent guest at the White House. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell: Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture, now rebuilding 
America as administrator of Rural Reset- 
tlement; handsome, clever, talkative, a 
socialistic radical, who believes the Rus- 
sian system soon will be a real challenge 
to American Democracy. He believes the 
election of 1932 was “the greatest revolu- 
tion since the founding of our nation,” 
for “we departed then, I think for good, 
from the dogmas of free competition and 
the theory that the least government is 
the best.” Thinks favorably of class war- 
fare, advocates “disciplined democracy” 
and “calculated change of institutions.” 
His aim is complete planned economy, a 
new political order not unlike the Fascist 
state of Italy. 

Harry Hopkins: Administrator of 
Federal Emergency Relief, of the old and 
squanderous CWA and more lately of its 
successor, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, under which boondoggling has be- 
come a major American industry. A 
young man from Iowa who went to New 
York to do social work and to absorb 
Greenwich Village atmosphere. His social 
ideas fit closely into those of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, and he has been 
very close to Mr. Roosevelt. A member 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s “scrambled-eggs-and- 
bacon” cabinet. 


The Under-Cover Socialists 


HESE men see the President most 
often, discuss policies with him, for- 
mulate plans, help him make up his mind. 
There are many others who strictly speak- 
ing are not advisers for they seldom or 
never see the President. They are labor- 
ers in the vineyard of the planned econ- 
omy. They are doers, and pretty effective 
doers, too. Among them let us observe: 
Thomas Corcoran: Graduate of Har- 
vard Law School, where he came under 
the influence of Felix Frankfurter. Secre- 
tary for a short time to the late Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a great 
and sane liberal. Practiced law with a 
swanky New York firm, learned some- 
thing about the ways of Wall Street, de- 
termined that capitalism was all right but 
needed more brains and much more regu- 
lation and control. Was brought to Wash- 
ington in the early days of the RFC, but 
his talents were not completely appreci- 
ated till the New Deal came along and he 
became legal adviser to the Public Works 
Administration. 

Benjamin V. Cohen: One of Frank- 
furter’s brilliant students, and a close 
friend and associate of Mr. Corcoran. To- 
gether they have been living in the fa- 
mous “Little Red House” in Georgetown. 
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Was with the U. S. Shipping Board dur- 
ing the war, went to the Peace Confer- 
ence for the Zionist Movement, and was 
one of the experts on Russia for the U. S. 
delegation. Was a director of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ New York 
3ank. He had a hand in the writing of 
the stock market control act, and he and 
Corcoran, co-authors of the utility hold- 
ing company act, helped lobby for it in 
the house, created somewhat of a political 
stir when they wanted to sit in as advisers 
to the Conference Committee. Perfect 
type of the real radicals. 

James M. Landis: Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and major author of the bill which con- 
trols the stock market. He, too, is a 
Frankfurter alumnus, and very close to 
him; so close, in fact, that they collabo- 
rated in the writing of a book on labor 
law. In the early days of the New Deal, 
when he came to Washington to be a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, he was frequently at the White 
House. He was one of the leaders of the 
fight against General Johnson in NRA. 

Jerome Frank: One of the real col- 
lectivist radicals, follower and admirer of 
Dr. Tugwell. He was the chief sufferer 
in the “purge” of the AAA, and was 
taken care of in the Department of Jus- 
tice. Little heard of today, but silently 
active, still hoping for the success of the 
Great Revolution. Like Tugwell, he has 
grave doubts about the “profit system.” 

Other brilliant students of Felix Frank- 
furter are on the roll of the Invisibles, 
but they are not directly Presidential ad- 
visers. They are in responsible legal posi- 
tions, however, and frequently work out 
policies for one official or another, always 
spread the gospel of regulation and con- 
trol. Four who are outstanding are: 
Charles E. Wyzanski, solicitor of the La- 
bor Department; Thomas Elliott, general 
counsel for the new Social Securities Ad- 
ministration; Alger Hiss and Paul 
Freund, in the Department of Justice. 


Death of Col. Howe 

HE PRESIDENT’S closest and old- 
est adviser has gone to his rest, cut 
off in election year, when Mr. Roosevelt 
will badly miss his advice. He was Louis 
McHenry Howe, who associated himself 
with Mr. Roosevelt back in the days when 
the President was a stripling New York 
assemblyman. He lived in the White 
House until his health failed more than a 
year ago, and while there was with the 
President morning, noon and night. He 
PSS NSS SSS SSA SSS SSS SSAA 
"I read that the President is at work on 
a plan to consolidate and simplify the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. Four long years ago, in 
the campaign of 1928, he as a candidate 
proposed to do this. Today, once more a 
candidate, he is still proposing. I leave 
you to draw your own inferences. On my 
part I ask you to assign to me the task of 
reducing the annual operating expenses of 

the national government.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
September 29, 1932 





was generally credited with holding the 
President back from many bad mistakes, 
but that restraint, such as it was, is now 
lifted. 

For a few of the President's advisory 
brains, kinder words are in order: 

Henry Agard Wallace: Secretary of 
Agriculture, charged with administration 
of his vast department, of the Soil Con- 
servation Act, of what is left of the AAA. 
An idealist, too, but fairly well grounded 
in economics, though frequently baffled 
when realities cut across his theories. In- 
ternational in his thinking, but willing to 
stick to severe economic nationalism if 
that is what the country wants. Suspects 
the capitalistic system has broken down. 
The trouble with the believers in ortho- 
dox finance and economics, he said in 
1933, was that they did not realize that 
the socialistic state already had arrived. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr.: Son of 
wealthy Henry Sr., interested in agricul- 
ture through publishing the American 
Agriculturist, did a good job in setting 
up the Farm Credit Administration and 
starting it on a sound basis, then went to 
the Treasury. Not a financier, lacks ex- 
perience in money matters, gold and sil- 
ver, banking, but intelligent and learns 
quickly. Mr. Roosevelt trusts his advice, 
but does not always take it. 

M. L. Wilson: Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and author of the acreage 
allotment plan which Mr. Tugwell sold 
to Mr. Roosevelt in the spring of 1932. 
Earnest, sincere, bitterly disappointed 
when the Supreme Court invalidated the 
processing taxes. 

Chester C. Davis: Administrator of 
the old AAA, still listed as administrator 
of the new program. Intellectually hon- 
est, a hard worker, sound economist and 
an exceptionally good administrator. He 
made AAA work. He is disliked by Dr. 
Tugwell, which by itself gives a good pic- 
ture of Mr. Davis. 

Prof. William I. Myers: Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, and a 
good one. Has kept this far-reaching sys- 
tem of rural credits functioning. 

Prof. George F. Warren: Cornell 
economist, whose advice decided the 
President to increase the price of gold. 
Mr. Warren is no longer in the circle of 
the President’s advisers, but he is not for- 
gotten, for the 59-cent dollar still is with 
us. 

I speak with some reluctance of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the President’s wife, but she 
cannot be omitted from any list of those 
who make the President’s decisions for 
him. She is a social idealist, and sincerely 
so. Of economics and monetary matters, 
she knows practically nothing. But she 
has great influence with the President, 
and it is believed that her support insures 
Tugwell’s strong position in the Adminis- 
tration. Advocates of new panaceas seek 
her out, for they feel her backing for their 
schemes, if they can get it, means success 
at the White House. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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‘By W. H. RIDDELL 


THE PRESENCE of any off- 
flavor in milk deprives the con- 
sumer of full enjoyment and 
may mean the loss of good customers. 
Some folks who like milk get the impres- 
sion that off-flavor milk may be unsafe 
to drink. 

Time was when any undesirable flavor 
was blamed on the feed or some barn 
odor absorbed by the milk. There wasn’t 
much distinction between off-flavors. 

These present days, however, find the 
matter of milk flavor a live subject, among 
producers as well as consumers, and a 
good deal of investigation has been 
carried out in recent years. The dairy- 
man who sees fit to make intelligent use 
of these findings should have little 
trouble with consumer complaints. 

The list of feeds which cause off-flavors 
includes cabbages, green alfalfa, rye or 
barley and other soiling crops. Fed green 
one or two hours before milking these 
are among the worst offenders in causing 
bad flavors. 





Flavors from Succulent Feeds 


HE natural conclusion is that the best 
time to provide these succulent feeds 
is after milking. Likewise, cows being 
yrazed on the objectionable crops should 
be removed from the pasture, in some 
cases at least five hours before milking, 
it milk of good flavor is to be produced. 
To most of us silage seems a perfectly 
innocent feed, capable of little mischief. 
In many herds it is still being fed prior 
to milking. Some fifteen years ago, inves- 
tigators in the United States Department 
of Agriculture pointed out that silage fed 
one hour before milking was absorbed 
quickly enough for the flavor to be 
noticed in the milk. 
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The best advertisement for milk is a uniformly 
palatable product from day to day. 













But that was back in the days when 


milk was milk and an off-flavor was 
something to get used to. As a result 
the warning passed more or less un- 
heeded. Today, however, the recom- 
mendation that silage is best fed after 
milking finds many converts. 

Another old favorite which few of us 
would think of blaming for undesirable 
flavors is alfalfa hay. But at the Okla- 
homa station they found that alfalfa hay 
fed less than four hours before milking 
has a pronounced effect on milk flavor. 
It leaves a slightly bitter taste which may 
be confused with the more familiar 
“cowy” flavor. This again calls for after- 
milking feeding. Moreover it is the best 
dairy practice from a sanitary viewpoint. 

Fortunately for the dairyman the com- 
mon concentrate feeds used in the ration 
do not affect flavor to any appreciable 
extent. Wheat bran has even been found 
to improve milk flavor. When fed in 
quantities up to seven pounds, one hour 
before milking, a more pleasing flavor 
was noted in the milk. 

There is a marked difference in the 
flavor of milk from individual cows. In 
tests made at the California station of 
milk samples from over 500 cows ap- 
proximately 13 per cent produced milk 
with undesirable tastes or flavors. 

A salty taste was observed most fre- 
quently. This was typical of certain cows 
well advanced in their lactation and gen- 
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erally milking more than a year. In herds 
with considerable mastitis infection salty 
taste in the milk may be a matter of con- 
siderable annoyance, until the cows re- 
sponsible are located and eliminated. 

In tests run on some Michigan herds, 
nearly 75 per cent of the milk samples 
from gargety cows was criticized for salty 
flavor. This was in marked contrast to 
the results from a herd free from this 
trouble, where only 14 per cent were open 
to this criticism, these being cows almost 
dry or tar advanced in lactation. 


Also quite objectionable is the presence 
of certain cows producing milk with a 
rancid flavor. This, too, is usually a 
product of advanced lactation, It is due 
to the presence of an enzyme, lipase, 
which acts on the butterfat in the milk. 

A small quantity of rancid milk con- 
tains enough of this fat splitting enzyme 
to contaminate a batch of normal milk 
mixed with it. Offending cows are read- 
ily detected by setting aside samples of 
milk from six to twelve hours at room 
temperature for examination. 

Exposure to sunlight may be good for 
most of us, but it is anything but desir- 
able for milk. When milk in clear glass 
bottles is exposed to sunlight during de- 
livery, or on the consumer's doorstep in 
the summer months, a tallowy flavor will 
usually result. 


Cooling Prevents Off-Flavors 
NOTHER cause of off-flavors is in- 
sufficient cooling. In Michigan in- 
vestigations this seemed to be the primary 
cause of some off-flavors. In one case the 
milk was being rejected daily. Examina- 
tion showed the evening milk had not 
been cooled below 65° F. 

The future will see more attention paid 
to milk flavor. In this, the producer will 
play the most important part. Regular 
examination of the milk from individual 
cows for abnormal flavors will be a recom- 
mended practice. 
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By RoLiin BROWN 


A FAR TO the West, Doane 
could trace the highland 
KEKEKE divides and peaks of the 


Sierra Nueva, marking the boundary of 


the state and the San Loreto County line. 
The ranges had the mirage-like quality 
of seeming to float, ridge on ridge, upon 
some upper crystalline stratum of the at- 
mosphere. Low-lying miles of dust haze 
concealed the massive base of the foot- 
hills. Sierra Nueva held for him a 
strange, magical fascination, as it held for 
anyone who looked upon it. 

But the fascination lay really in the 
fact that the mountains were real, and 
not another of the false, shifting desert 
mirages that formed and faded ceaselessly 
in other quarters of the compass. Doane 
could trace the blue-black creases of can- 
yons in the skyline divides. Water ran 
down those canyons. That was real; that 
was fact. Doane had been there, and he 
knew. The water was chill and sweet. 
It sparkled and gurgled in the granite 
rock streambeds. 

In his fevered imagination Doane could 
hear the life-giving, gurgling music of 
it. His parched throat cried for its taste. 

He. resolutely turned his eyes away. 
The upper ranges that he saw so clearly 
were all of thirty air-line miles away; 
traveling to them, the distance would be 
twice that far. Two days’ march over 
the desert for a strong man with plenty 
of food and water. Doane had neither, 
and he was no longer strong. The instant 
his fevered brain forgot that, and his 
legs turned west, he was gone. 

That thought in itself was steadying. 
In the quart canteen at his hip there re- 
mained perhaps two full swallows of 
warm, stale water. He could sometimes 
hear the faint swish of the infinitely 
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A new story of love and dan- 
ger, of gray-eyed Jim Doane, 
of the Rancho de los Tres Her- 
manos, the daughter of Don 
Pio Miguel Alvaro, the hold-up 
at Sand Wells Junction, and 
the desert and canyons of the 
Sierra Nueva. 
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precious stuff within the canteen. 

Doane was a man of strong will. He 
knew the utter necessity of holding one 
thought and determination. He had to 
hold out for twelve or fifteen hours 
longer, walking continuously to the 
south. Perhaps it would take eighteen 
or twenty hours. He had to make it! 


To THE SOUTH lay 
the railroad junction of Sand Wells, and 
the distance could not be more than 
twenty-five miles now. He should walk 
two miles an hour, at an average. A 





strong man went twice that fast. Fre- 
quent rest. Doane told himself these 
things in spasmodic reassurance. At sun- 
down he would drink the rest of the 
water. The chill of the desert night would 
help him on. 

Uncontrollably his mind began to cen- 
ter on one thing—on the single swallow 
of brackish water he would allow himselt 
at sundown. One swallow! He could 
taste it now, feel it run deliciously down 
his agonized throat, drop by drop. He 
caught himself pulling at the canteen 
stopper, in the act of lifting it to his lips 

. the hour was not yet much past 
middle afternoon. He cursed himself 
softly, with a mere moving of cracked 
lips, and thrust the stopper back into the 
canteen. He focused his burning eyes 
on the horizon-line ahead. 

Half a mile ahead a little nubbin of 
rock thrust itself above others on the 
desert floor. Doane studied it. He 
measured the distance mentally. Half a 


mile! A fiftieth of the distance back to 
Sand Wells. He began to count paces. 
.. . One, two, three, four, five—nine- 
teen, twenty, twenty-one .. . fifty-four, 
fifty-five. 

“That’s madness!” Doane muttered 
through his stiff lips. “Get hold of your- 
self, man!” 

His stride became more determined and 
steady with the hard, driving force of 
his will behind it. But it seemed that 
the count would continue in the very 
beat of his pulse. Miraculously, after a 
quarter of an hour, the count popped 
into his brain . . . one thousand! He 
must have under-estimated the distance, 





for the rocky nubbin seemed as far away 
as before! 

He stumbled. Anger at himself flooded 
through his brain. He pushed himself 
up, stood there trembling, fists clenched. 
He was giving fatigued muscles, weary 
flesh, the upper hand. That sinewy, hard 
young body of his that had once been 
so strong was betraying him . . . No, it 


wasn’t! Doane didn’t give up. He had 
never given up. He gloried in that, as 
other men did. Doane wouldn't fail. 


He moved on. 
After a while, he stumbled again... . 


THE DESERT can 
strike with appalling swiftness. 

It was, in fact, less than forty-eight 
hours earlier that an east-bound train had 
made the customary halt at the Sand 
Wells tanks, for water. As the train 
moved on again, four men stepped from 
the dusky shadows along the track and 
swung gingerly onto the rear platform 


One moved swiftly 
through the train until he stood at an 


of the last car. 
entrance four cars ahead. The man who 
tollowed on his heels caught the con- 
ductor and the brakeman, forcing them 
into a washroom at the point of his gun. 
The porters were intimidated as easily as 
the passengers. 

The four rear cars were plundered with 
a swift efficiency. A hatful of feminine 
jewelry was flung into the bandits’ Stet- 
sons; the final check-up of the currency 
taken totaled better than three thousand 
dollars. The jewelry estimate ran almost 
as high. 

Two miles out of Sand Wells the emer- 
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gency cord was pulled, and the train 
screamed to a sudden halt. The four ban- 
dits dropped as suddenly from the coaches 
and melted into the night. 

The alarm, of course, had been swift, 
and Sand Wells was an isolated point. 
Railroad detectives closed in on the two 
ends of the line; possible roads of escape 
were carefully blocked. Distant city news- 
papers, next morning, ran lurid accounts 
of the daring crime. Arrest of the four 
highwaymen, the papers stated, was mo- 
mentarily expected. But Sheriff Sam 
Flick, reading the headlines in his office, 
wasn't as sure as the editors about that. 

“Shucks!” he had said, when the alarm 
reached him at eight o’clock on the eve- 
ning of the crime. “Shucks! Mighty 
little use watchin’ the roads. All them 
railroad dicks’ll do is to pull half a dozen 
assorted bums and hobos off the freights. 
The outfit that pulled this trick looked 
farther’n its nose.” 

Flick sent a hurry-call for help to the 


y 
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That sinewy hard young body that had 

once been so strong was betraying him— 

No, it wasn’t. ... After a while he stum- 
bled again 


* 


one man he wanted, above all others, on 
this job. He sent for Jim Doane. When 
that lanky, gray-eyed individual saun- 
tered into the office, two hours later, the 
sheriff of San Loreto County leaped to 
his feet. 

“So here you are, you loafer, you dad- 
busted globe-trotter! Hold up your hand! 
Do you solemnly swear—” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute— No! 


eggs 
Pa a 
Sond Rann 
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I don’t swear a thing. No! Blame your 
hide, sheriff, what’s eating you? I’m not 
ready to go to work, least of all on an 
outfit of wrist-watch thieves. Let the 
railroad round up its own bad men.” 

“No, but Jim,” pleaded the sheriff, 
“IT gotta have you on this case. I know 
you said six months ago you wasn’t going 
to spend your life hunting down your 
fellow men. You said that when you 
resigned and went east. But now you're 
back, and I gotta have help.” The sheriff 
sank into his chair. 

“Why did this have to happen to me? 
Sufferin’ wildcats, if they’d pulled it a 
mile down the track, it’d been in the next 
county. Only just a mile!” He jumped 
up and paced the floor, fuming, while 
Doane dropped into a chair. Without 
warning Flick stopped dead in the middle 
of the room and shot a question. “You're 
going to do just one little scout down 
that end of the county for old Sam, ain't 
you, Jim? Raise your right hand. Do 
you solemnly swear—” 

Jim Doane leaned back in his chair 
and laughed heartily. “You know, Sam,” 
he said at length, “if you were a girl and 
have me 


this was leap-year, you'd 
bothered. You sure look bothered your- 
self. Now just supposing I took this 


case for you, which I’m not saying I will, 
mind you, what would you want this one- 
man posse to do? Raise your right hand! 
Tell papa the truth!” 


A BROAD grin of relief 
swept over the sheriff's leathery, sun- 
burnt face. He wiped his forehead with 
an old red bandana. “I knowed you'd 
stand by the old man, Jim. So I talked 
with the railroad. They've got a box car 
over on the siding for you, right now. 
Get your hoss and a spare mount if you 
want it, an’ git aboard. In half an hour 
the east-bound express'll pick you up. 
They'll drop you off at Maxmilla City, off 
the end of the express, some time before 
midnight; from there . . . if this division 
superintendent ain’t a liar... you get 
your own engine down over the cut-off 
to the other straight-away, an’ so back 
to Sand Wells. You ought’a get there by 
sun-up tomorrow.” 

“You’re in a powerful hurry, Sam. 
What’s all the rush?” 

Flick stared into empty space for a 
minute, then turned to his prospective 
deputy with the expression of a man 
about to make a clean breast of things. 
“Dang it! I hate to tell you, Jim. For 
a fact I do. Truth is, some o’ them big 
Eastern papers is plumb anxious to get 
my personal opinion on this holdup, an’ 
if I told ’em I'd be a laughin’ stock from 
here to both coasts. The folks around 
here’d laugh themselves sick, and here's 
election comin’ on.” 

“What’s in a hold-up to laugh at?” 

Flick fidgeted. “Fact is, I got a hunch 
that a girl’s had a hand in this job, an’ 
everybody else that knows about it’s got 
the same breed o’ hunch. You know, that 
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Alvaro girl. Wouldn't that make some 
juicy copy for them papers, if it turned 
out to be true? Somethin’ like: ‘South- 
west Sheriff Foiled by Schoolgirl!’ That's 
what they'd say. An’ that’s what they're 
all thinkin’, That’s why all the rush, 
Jim Doane.” 


He RAN A warm and 
trembling finger around his wilted collar. 
“She’s been raisin’ Cain, Jim, all the time 
you been east. Star La Rue was in to 
see me again about her, just last week. 
He claims she’s run off half his fat beef 
stock this spring, an’ about two-thirds of 
his calf crop as well. Star’s got some 
good hard-ridin’ cowhands himself, but 
they’re just naterly tied to a hole in the 
ground when it comes to catchin’ her. 

“Anyhow, one of us is just about forced 
to pay a visit down there pretty soon, 
Doane, if only to stuff somethin’ in Star 
La Rue’s mouth an’ shut him up. That's 
why I sent fer you; you’re the only one of 
that worthless bunch I can count on.” 

Doane stared at him. “The Alvaro 
girl! You think the Alvaro girl was 
mixed up in a train hold-up? Shucks, 
Sam, I know that kid. I met her at a 
dance once. She wouldn’t dance with 
me, and I never found out why. But she 
wouldn’t stick up a train. Anyhow, all 
the passengers say it was four men. No- 
body saw any girl. 
What about that?” 

The sheriff an- 
swered with a 
question of his 
own. “Reckon 
you’ve heard men- 
tion of the old 
Rancho de __ los 
Tres Hermanos. 
Mebbe-so, you've 
heard the name of 
Senor Don Pio 
Miguel Alvaro 
hisself, in connec- 
tion, eh?” 

“Yeah, sure,” 
drawled Doane. 
“He was her fa- 
ther. He sold the 
ranch to La Rue. 
I know all about 


that.” The train screamed to a halt, and the four bandits dropped from the coaches 


“There is some 
that says old Pio 
Miguel Alvaro didn’t exactly sell to La 
Rue,” said Flick slowly, his eyes glued on 
Doane’s expressionless face. “Them same 
hints at somethin’ else . . . that La Rue 
might even ’a stole the place, more or less. 
Howsomever, that ain’t exactly neither 
here nor there, far’s this business is con- 
cerned. But I reckon you might as well 
do some thinkin’ ’bout the connection be- 
tween old grandee Pio Miguel Alvaro, 
and this-here daughter o’ his you're goin’ 
after. Also bout some o’ the things Star 
La Rue has been right determined to im- 
press on me. Star says she’s got some of 
the old-time vaqueros from Rancho de 
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los Tres Hermanos ridin’ with her. If so, 
they'd be pretty smart saddlemen. Mighty 
likely be smart in other ways, too. Y’see? 
Mebbe things isn’t going so good with 
this here Miss Alvaro. Mebbe them riders 
is back in their wages. Mebbe with the 
right sort o’ brain tellin’ em just how it 
ought’a be worked, they might be smart 
enough to hop the express as it pulls outa 
Sand Wells this evening.” 

“Yeah, I guess that might happen,” 
Doane replied. “But shucks, Sheriff, a 
rustled head of stock or two is one thing, 
if she’s sore at Star La Rue about that 
ranch business, whatever it is, but stick- 
ing up a train is something else again. 
Even if she has a little nerve—” 

“A little!” interrupted Flick. “Say, if 
you think she’s some sort 0° common 
spineless Mex, you got another think 
comin’. The Alvaros were Spanish- 
Americans, which is as white of skin as 
you and me, a sight handsomer an’ 
pounds prouder by disposition.” 

“No matter,” replied Doane. “Let’s 
say the girl has nerve and friends. Down 
there she’s known as an Alvaro, which 
means things. She engineers a job or 
two o’ stock rustlin’ from Star La Rue 
because she’s sore he owns the old Alvaro 
ranch; she gets her friends to do the work, 
figurin’ she can use the head. Then 
comes the big idea of a full-fledged train 





and melted into the night 
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robbery. That what you're trying to tell 
me?” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Flick; “that’s it. 
That’s sort o’ my gen’r'l idea, anyhow. 
Just keep it in mind. But one thing I’m 
stakin’ my hat on, Doane. This train 
job was hatched from inside the Sand 
Wells country, not outside. I’m bettin’ 
you'll be able to pick up a nice fresh 


trail of shod hoofs within half a mile 
of where them four feller’s left the train. 
That trail will then hit for the nastiest, 
toughest ridin’ spots which is to be found 
in that end o’ the county. An’ that’s 
sayin’ somethin’. See if I’m right.” 


SHERIFF Sam Flick 
was indisputably right. But Doane’s 
trouble had not come from rough coun- 
try, or a hard ride. He went through that 
like a bullet goes through paper. As the 
sheriff had prophesied, there was a fresh 
hoof-trail within a few hundred yards of 
where the train had stopped. One of the 
band had evidently managed the horses. 
The trail turned straight north into the 
desert country, avoiding what scant habi- 
tation existed in the neighborhood of 
Sand Wells Junction. 

Doane followed fast and light, with 
the quart canteen of water and a pocket- 
ful of dried jerky for food. He intended 
to hit the fresh trail for perhaps a day, to 
make certain of its general direction, un- 
less there was a luckier break. If the trail 
continued northward, or turned into the 
foothills of the Sierra Nueva, as he sus- 
pected, a man hunt might be outfitted 
with greater swiftness and ease from the 
sherifl’s office in San Loreto, with riders 
coming down on the scene rather than 
working up from Sand Wells. 

Doane was no 
fool. He accom- 
plished things not 
only because he 
never admitted 
failure but also be- 
cause he demanded 
what help was 
needed and knew 
the full value of 
good generalship. 

He rode north 
for better than 
seven hours. Parts 
of the trail he fol- 
lowed demanded 
time and unravel- 
ling. That, luckily, 
decreased the 
hard-ridden mile- 
age he would 
otherwise have 
made out of Sand 
Wells. But the mo- 
ment when he felt 
his mount flinch slightly and shy under 
him hadn’t been much after noon hour. 
Intent on the trail, Doane brought the 
animal’s head around and rode on, com- 
pletely preoccupied. 

Moments later he noticed that the ani- 
mal had begun to limp. Glancing down, 
he saw that the right foreleg was badly 
swollen; he slid out of his saddle and 
looked at the leg. Snake-bite! That's 
why the horse had flinched; a rattler had 
struck him and Doane hadn’t even 
known it! Maybe the rattler had lost his 
rattles. Anyway, there it was. He cut 
the swelling (Continued on page 32) 
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3 A few years 
as ago the 
Saat Writer built 
a new farm home but, 
being away from 
power line, lacked 
electric service to make 
it modern. A close in- 
vestigation of various sources of current 
finally ended in the installation of a wind 
electric plant. 

A year has passed with no regrets over 
the decision. I want to tell you what it 
has done. You can, of course, get data 
from several sources, but recent great 
strides in wind electric plant develop- 
ments have rendered most existing data 
on the subject obsolete. Thanks to the 
loan of special meters by Iowa State Col- 
lege, we now have complete data on a 
year’s performance of a modern wind 


wwe 
Vw 


plant. 

First a brief description of the plant. 
It is rated at 1,500 watts and is powered 
with a_ three-blade, 14-foot propeller 
directly coupled to the armature shaft of 
the 500-pound generator mounted on a 
60-foot tower. A fly ball governor, by 
controlling the pitch of the propeller 
blades, keeps the speed below 220 revolu- 
tions per minute regardless of load or 
wind velocity. 


Furnishes Light and Power 


NOTHER feature is an automatic 

control which reduces charging rate 

as batteries become full. This prolongs 

battery life and protects appliances from 

the high voltage which occurs when 
charging is finished at full rate. 

A manual control is also provided for 
adjusting charging rate to the size of 
battery. We use a 405 ampere-hour acid 
battery and set this control at 40 amperes 





Wind power defies the best 


brains of our taxing bodies; 


thing delivered free 
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‘By FRED HAWTHORN F 


Agricultural Engineer 


maximum. The plant, 
being entirely auto- 
matic, requires prac- 
tically no attention. 


it is about the only useful Sie iin Gti 


barn and the yards 
are lighted by 42 
bulbs—ranging 25 to 
250 watts in size. We have an electric 
iron, washing machine, vacuum sweeper, 
corn popper, toaster, hot plate for light 
cooking, and a 110-volt metal tube radio, 
operated from a vibrator type converter. 

Our water system is powered with a 
horse-power electric motor, a ¥ horse- 
power motor is used on a sickle and tool 
grinder, while a 4% horse-power motor 
runs the washing machine. 

Using all this equipment as freely as 
desired, current consumption ranged 
from 30 kilowatt hours in August to 70 
kilowatt hours during December when 
lights were used six hours a day. Separate 
meters recorded current delivered to and 
taken from the batteries. A comparison 
of these readings showed an overall efh- 
ciency of 77.3 per cent. 

At no time during the year did the 
batteries fail to supply ample current to 
carry the load over calms. The plant 
proved capable of generating several 
times the current needed and it was too 
much trouble to add enough load to keep 
plant operating at full capacity during the 
entire year. However, for October, a 
month of near average wind velocities, 
maximum output was obtained by plug- 
ging in hot plates, toasters, etc., to use 
up surplus current generated during wind 
periods. Daily output varied from .1 to 
22.8 kilowatt hours and the total current 
used from the plant during the month 
was 168 kilowatt hours. 

From relationships we find existing be- 
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tween wind velocities, recorded at a 
nearby station, and our daily current out- 
put, we can estimate the maximum out- 
put for the other months of the year. This 
indicated output ranges from around 100 
kilowatt hours in August to close to 300 
kilowatt hours in March or April, which 
is several times that of a 1,000-watt plant 
tested at Iowa State College ten years ago. 

Our plant would supply current for an 
electric refrigerator but current consump- 
tion would be nearly doubled and battery 
life shortened. I figure that increased 
battery depreciation would about equal 
the low fuel cost of the excellent oil burn- 
ing refrigerators now on the market. Can- 
didly I am on the fence. 


How About Supply of Wind? 

ODERN wind electric plants re- 

quire wind velocities of over six 
miles per hour to generate current. In 
Kansas, the windiest state, there are 8,042 
hours out of 8,760 total hours in a year 
when wind velocities average six miles an 
hour or over. Here a wind plant should 
generate current 90 per cent of the time. 

In Arizona, with only 3,173 useful 
wind hours a year, a wind plant might 
not be a success. Our state of Iowa is 
about average in wind velocities, having 
5,830 hours per year of winds six miles 
per hour or above. 

Equipped with large ball bearings 
sealed in grease and operating at an ex- 
tremely slow speed, our generating equip- 
ment should last at least 25 years and the 
big batteries eight years or more. A tower 
is good for 40 years. Data collected by 
colleges on about a hundred wind plants 
show lubrication and repair costs average 
less than $2 a year. 

Figuring depreciation and upkeep on 
this basis and (Continued on page 29) 
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¥ WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
te KNOX came home from thi 

ZAS Spanish-American War with- 
out his pants. 

Shortly thereafter he peeled off his coat 
and got into the midst of a fight for politi- 
cal reform and civic decency. Through- 
out the years he has always been ready to 
give the shirt off his back for a friend or 
a comrade. This year he has thrown his 
hat into the Presidential ring. 

That’s the sort of a chap Frank Knox 
is. Stripped to the buff and ready for th 
sound of the gong. Red-haired, too. He’s 
a hard-hitting enemy of greed, corrup 
tion, political chicanery and economic ig 
norance. 

The first time Theodore Roosevelt saw 
Frank Knox, he looked him over care- 
fully, showed all his teeth, and remark 
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“You'll do; hold up your right hand 
Thus appraised, Knox was duly inducted 
into the Rough Riders, serving at Las 
Guasimas, San Juan Hill, Siboney, and 
wherever Leonard Wood and Theodore 
Roose ve It led. 

By the time the returning troopship left 
Cuba there was a bullet hole in Frank 
Knox’s hat. En route to New York a col- 
ored attendant threw his trousers over- 
board, on the theory that no man could 
ever wear them again; remarking “They 
was almost walking by themselves.” 
Drawing a blanket around him Frank 
Knox followed his commander down the 
gangplank; a good Indian if ever there 


was one, 


© © e 


i* TOOK a rural mail box to get him 
started on the road to commercial suc- 
cess. After the war he went back to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, to go into the 
newspaper business. He knew it was a 
good business: he had earned $1.25 a 
week getting up at three o'clock in the 
morning to carry the Grand Rapids 
Democrat to a hundred subscribers. Even 
then he had saved money, thanks to his 
mother. If he could get as good a job as 
that again he wouldn't have to worry. 
He got a job; but he did have to worry. 
There had been a major depression when 
Frank was born (New Year’s 1874) and 
another a year or two before he was old 
enough to vote. Nobody then had 
thought to coin free money out of the 
alphabet. A man had to work for what 
he got; not just carry leaves from one side 
of the road to the other, and back again. 







Hind 


rank 


nox 


Boston-born, newsboy in Grand 
Rapids, Rough Rider, news- 
paper publisher, once admirer 
of Franklin Roosevelt, Colonel 
Knox is determined to clean up 
the New Deal mess or help 
someone else do it 





By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 
* 


Young Knox got the job of circulation 
manager of the Grand Rapids Herald; 
of which Arthur H. Vandenberg was 
then state editor, at a dollar a day. 

Knox needed a few ideas; the work 
was new to him. He went to Minne- 
apolis, and there Frederick E. Murphy— 
then circulation manager, afterwards pub- 
lisher and owner of the Minneapolis 
Tribune—told him he had just the thing 
to develop rural circulation. 

Murphy showed Knox a small rural 
free delivery mailbox, made of metal, like 
those seen by hundreds of thousands 
along country roads today. It cost fifty 
cents and was given as a premium to 
every new yearly subscriber in the rural 
districts. Knox hurried back to Grand 
Rapids, got a list of the proposed new 
rural free delivery routes in western 
Michigan, and rushed his circulation can- 
vassers out with the shining new mailbox 
and a copy of the Herald. 

The result was 5,000 new subscribers 
in hardly any time; and the beginning of 
a business career in newspapering which 
eventually led him to a salary of $150,000 
a year, and finally to the ownership of 
one of the biggest and best newspapers in 
the United States. 


eee 


N THE last analysis, that is the key- 

note of the success of Frank Knox. 
He is always wanting to do something 
bigger and better; to give the people what 
they want, even before they know they 
want it. 

That is how he came to write a direct 
primary plank (Continued on page 47) 
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Each bur of the cocklebur contains 

two seeds, only one of which sprouts 

‘the first year. Buried seeds may live 
several years 


ATP, KNOWN by at least seven 
ee names, and right at home in 
SSSS= practically every part of the 
United States, is the common cocklebur 
(upper left photo). Obnoxious as it is in 
the manes and tails of horses, it is even 
more objectionable when the seedlings 
first appear in spring, for these seedlings 
poison young pigs. 

Take another look at that rogues’ gal- 
lery picture, then get after the small plants 
with hoe, cultivator, chemicals or what 
have you. Keep the plant from producing 
seed and in a few years you'll be rid of 
it. Smother crops, like soybeans or alfalfa, 
can be used to kill cockleburs. 

On the right is photo of dodder on a 
clover plant. In some ways, it’s a harder 
weed to fight than cocklebur. Keep it 
from ripening seeds and you have it 
licked, for it’s an annual plant. Measures 
of control are: 

Cut the field for hay before seeds ripen, 
feed the hay in the field to prevent spread 
of dodder to other parts of the farm. 
Plow under the crop for green manure 
before dodder ripens seed in summer and 
early fall. Always buy clean seed. Dodder 
seeds may stay in the soil four or five 
years before sprouting. 


— 
—— 


It takes an extra horse to pull 
A mower whose cutting parts are dull. 


@ That's not stretching it very much. 
Truth is, a mower in bad shape takes a 
third more power, and that means an 
extra horse, if you're using a team; more 
gas, if you mow with tractor. 

Overhauling the mower is a job that 
needs to be done every year before haying 
time. Knives on the cutter bar have to 
be sharpened every day, of course. The 
ledger plates, which do half of the cutting 
job, can’t be resharpened, but can be re- 
placed readily. Other jobs to do, in about 
this order, are: 

Straighten the guards; if any guard is 








By M. GLEN 
KIRKPATRICK 


high or low, it may be pounded down or 
up, for the guards are malleable and will 
not break. Replace wear plates and 
tighten clips. Adjust the drag brace (in 
front of the pitman bar) so the knives 
move from the center of one guard to the 
center of the next guard. This insures 
clean cutting. A small anvil, made by 
most machinery manufacturers, is the 
only extra equipment needed on most 
farms to overhaul a mower. 


Mastitis is the nasty word 
That means disaster in your herd. 


@ Seven things you can do to control 
mastitis (garget, if you prefer) are enu- 
merated by G. J. Hucker, whose work at 
Geneva Experiment Station gives him the 
right to say the last word on the subject: 

Test each quarter in the herd for infec- 
tion either with the strip cup or with the 
brom thymol blue test. Segregate and 
milk last all cows reacting to either of 
these tests as well as animals giving 
watery or thick milk. 

Test all replacements in the herd with 
brom thymol blue, before adding them to 
the herd; if the animal is dry, seek the 
advice of a competent veterinarian. Milk 
all cows dry at each milking. Look out 
for infection in injured quarters. 

Use reasonable sanitary precautions in 
handling the herd, particularly in dispos- 
ing of the milk from infected animals. If 
trouble still persists after following the 
above procedure, consult a milk inspec- 
tion laboratory or a competent veteri- 
narian. 


It will pay you, have no doubt, 
To turn the wool bags inside out. 
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Dodder has thread-like yellow or red- 

dish stems. Small whitish or pinkish 

flowers appear in dense clusters in 
summer 





@ We have it from O. A. Fitzgerald 
that a million bags are needed to move 
wool from shearing pen to market, and 
that the many miles of cotton thread used 
to sew up these bags mean worry and loss 
to wool manufacturers. 

Why? Because when the wool reaches 
the mill it is emptied out of the bag by 
slitting the side seam. If the thread is on 
the inside of the bag, bits of cotton get 
into the wool, and these show up in the 
finished fabric because cotton doesn’t take 
dyes like wool does. Some of the mills 
employ men to pick the cotton bits out of 
the wool with tweezers. That’s costly, 
and the wool grower pays the bill. 

If the bags are turned inside out before 
wool is packed, there isn’t much trouble, 
because of the lock stitch feature. There- 
fore, when you're packing wool in bags, 
turn ’em inside out. 


They are brothers in the blood, 
Who work for agriculture’s good. 


@ One of the tragic incidents of the 
floods in the Connecticut River valley was 
the loss of C. S. Tenney’s herd of 347 
splendid Jerseys at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts—all lost except one especially valu- 
able heifer which was taken to the hay- 
mow just before the Tenneys left the 
farm by boat. While the flood was at its 
height, the heifer gave birth to a calf. 

An eastern newspaper made much of 
the proposal of other Jersey owners that 
each should give Mr. Tenney an animal 
so he can start all over again; and it is a 
fine spirit. But to those engaged in agri- 
culture it is just another opportunity in 
which everybody with rural corpuscles is 
glad to have a part. Are farmers farmers 
for any better purpose? 


@ Lack hay for work horses? Cut 
small grain, in early milk stage, before 
awns harden. Turning horses on pasture 
at night and when idle cuts feed costs. 
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Hand-embroidered linen, natural color 
with brown and white dots, is this sum- 
mer frock. The gal inside is Jean Muir. 
Box pleats, shoulder to hem. Linen straw 

hat © Int. News 


* * * 


On the right, one of the stratosphere bal- 
loon photographs, from a height of 14 
miles or thereabouts. The black patches 
are cultivated land. The water courses 

indicate erosion @©uvEet 


‘ - + 


Christian Troelstrup of Kjobenhavn had 
1000 overcoats to dispose of, so tried this 
scheme. Police said ‘‘No’’—traffic ob- 
structed. Christian said ‘‘Heck!” or words 
to that effect. Where's Kjobenhavn? 

What! You don’t know? © U & U 














No, this is not the Veterans of Future Wars, 
though it is much the same kind of parade. 
It’s the American Students’ Union demon- 
strating against future wars and demanding 
their bonus in advance. As far as we can 
see, they’re right, and deserve as much 
bonus as those 1918 heroes who never got 
any nearer a war than Hoboken, N. J. 
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This could be almost any big city as you 
arrive by airplane at night, except for one 
thing; when you note the absence of sky- 
scrapers, you know there is only one Ameri- 
can city like that, and that is Washington. 


The only sky-scraper there is the 555-foot 
Washington Monument. In the foreground 
the huge Department of Commerce building 


OULU 
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Couple of European curiosities above—the upper one 
a new French automobile, streamlined within an 
inch of its life, engine in the rear, steers with a wind 
rudder ! ke an airplane. Just above, English model 
of the future city terminal; railways underground, 
bus lines on surface, airplane landing field on roof 
©Int. News—U & U 


* * * 


With 48 passengers aboard (not counting a stowaway 
who was kicked off), and intent on a new record, the 
German dirigible Hindenburg sailed for home at il :27 
P.M. May 11. During her three-day stay the Hinden- 
burg slept in the bed of the Los Angeles, also German- 

built © Wide World 





tions—Senators Frederick C. 


Here we see the rival ‘“‘Keynoters”’ of the Republican and Democratic Conven- 
Steiwer of Oregon (left) and Alban W. Barkley 


of Kentucky. Senator Steiwer has the easier job—he won't have to get up 
and explain why the party’s President went East and the party’s platform 


went West, in 1933 


© Acme—Int. News 


Once out of 10,000 times, we're told, twin Belgian colts like these are foaled. 
is their home, Dr. Crotti Jr., Champion Belgian stallion, 


Stockton, Calif., 


their dad 





©Int. News 
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Science Goes On 
HILE so much of our attention is concentrated on poli 
tics, and so much more on the A.A.\ and Soil Conserva 
tion, the purely scientific work of the Department of Agri- 
culture goes steadily ahead. 

On the fringes of the political turmoil, the scientists work 
away at their useful tasks, of which the purpose is to make 
farming more efficient. If we sometimes forget to give them 
proper credit, we are sorry. 


“In the Hands of the 


nation than the whole New Deal has already inflicted, great 
as that injury is. 

This the banks will not do, we think, and for the reason we 
have just stated. After all, we are all Americans, even an ad- 
ministration that hankers after the political system of Hitter 
and Musso.ini, and the financial theories of the madhouse. 


Truth-in-Cinema 


HE movies are so much more realistic than the stage; just 

as in real life, film lovers always meet by accident in the 
desert just as some orchestra begins playing soft music over 
behind a sand dune. 


Bigzer Outlets and More of "Em 


HIS week, or to be more precise May 12, 13 and 14, the 
second conference of the Farm Chemurgic Council 1s 
being held at Dearborn, Michigan. 

Energetic Francis P. Garvan, president, and old agricul- 
tural friends and colleagues Louis J. Taper, Ep O’Neat, 
Ropert Stewart, Jacos G. Lipman, E. D. Funk, Ciir Grec- 
ory, Eart Smitu, WHeecer McMiLcen and many more are 
there, or expected. The whole subject of expanding the uses 
of old and new agricultural products in industry will be taken 
up and re-examined. The announced aim is to have industry 
absorb the product of 50,000,000 acres of farm land at the 


end of ten years. 


That is, broadly speaking, all good. One of our 
greatest single cash crops, 

whose name is cotton, is a 

Away product which depends on 


industry for its uses. Cer- 





Banks” 
pagent of credit, it 


is common knowledge 
that every big bank in the 
country is gorged with gov- 
ernment bonds, taken part- 
ly as a patriotic duty, but 
chiefly because they can 
find no more profitable use 
for their depositors’ money. 

That is a highly ticklish 
situation, which _ brings 
gray hairs to the bankers, 
and to everybody else who 
knows enough to under- 
stand its dangers. 

We hear over and over 
the comment: “If Govern- 
ment bonds went down 10 
per cent, every bank in the 
country would bust.” While 
that may be true, we do not 
believe it can happen. The 
present set-up of the Fed- 





tainly the research men 
should be put on the job 
to discover another like it, 
or many smaller outlets for 
our production. At the 
present time our possible 
production is far beyond 
total demands. Markets 
can be increased by larger 
export outlets, or, in the 
Chemurgic method, by dif- 
ferent crops for new uses. 
It is a question which 
would be easier, quicker, 
more profitable and more 
permanent. We confess we 
see no reason why both 
can not be cultivated si- 
multaneously. 


The Vanishing Corn 
Belt 
IXTEEN years ago the 
late ArTHUR J. Mason, 
engineer, business man, in- 








eral Reserve Banks guaran- 
tees that. Government 











ventor, farmer and writer, 





bonds will not depreciate 
10 per cent, at least as 
long as the banks are will- 
ing to buy more of Henry 
MorceEnTuHav’s offerings. Thus the credit of the banks is not 
in the hands of the New Deal. 

But what few people understand is that the credit of the 
New Deal is now completely in the hands of the banks. 

The American people are out of it. They long ago stopped 
lending money to the United States. They will not buy bonds, 
except on a small scale for savings purposes. Only the banks 
will now lend, and this gives them the power to wreck the 
credit of the Treasury. Unloading their present bond holdings 
on the Reserve Banks and refusing to buy more, they could 
force a greenback inflation that would do more damage to the 


Speaking of erosion and conservation and floods and things like 
that, what about a little attention to this situation? 


read before a Chicago meet- 
ing a remarkable paper, 
which later this magazine 
was privileged to print. 

It was the most graphic, clear and convincing statement as 
to the loss of Corn Belt and Southern soil we have ever met, 
and with the new interest in the problem of saving our agricul- 
tural existence, it becomes even more important. 

“Soil removal,” said Mr. Mason at one point, “only occurs 
when superabundant rain flows over the surface. One might 
here announce the momentous principle: Agricultural regions 
with muddy streams are, must be, temporary; regions with 
clear streams are, must be, permanent.” 

Let the Corn Belt, and all agricultural America, consider 
seriously in which of these classifications it stands at present. 








Chicago, May 12 


WEATHER conditions during 
the month of April were unfav- 
orable, both to plant growth 
prosecution of farm work over the 





and to 


central valleys and western plains regions. 


Temperatures were below normal, 
with frosts and night freezing well into 
southern territory. Coupled with cool 
weather was a continued shortage of 
raintall. 

These conditions, while generally un- 
favorable, were not the cause of impor- 
tant and irreparable damage except in 
the case of winter wheat. For wheat, 
the lack of moisture west of the Missouri 
River was the principal cause of damage, 
although some marked deterioration was 
apparent In the soft wheat territory in 
the Ohio Valley. Here also, an attack 
of Hessian fly was reflected in lack of 
growth and thinning of stand. 

Wheat prospects in this territory were 
shortened by an unexpectedly large 
abandonment of acreage. 


W eather Changed in May 

\Y brought a marked change in 

general weather conditions, with 
the first ten days notable for a series of 
warm days, and much-needed rainfall 
over wide areas, especially in the south 
west. There, in the Dust Bowl area, a 
nine months’ continuous drought was 
partially relieved by fairly general and 
rather copious rainfall. 

\s far as winter wheat is concerned, 
the relief in the plains area of the far 
southwest came too late to be of any 
material service. The crop is largely be 
yond recovery. The record of other years 
was duplicated, and the futility of ex- 
pecting May rain to bring recovery to 
helds previously the victims of seven 
months of drought was again made 
apparent. 

My advices indicate that in Kansas 
over 28 per cent of the seeded area has 
been entirely destroyed, with an even 
greater proportional abandonment in the 
pan-handles of Texas and Oklahoma. 

In Nebraska the situation is better. 
Rainfall was a little nearer to normal 
during the period following seeding, and 
while there is heavy loss in the western 
third of the state, it is partially offset by 
an excellent growth and a fair moisture 
situation in the eastern half, and particu- 
larly in the south-eastern quarter. 
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By B. W. SNow 


May weEATHER changes 
—Rain in the Dust Bowl, but too 
late to do much for dry-belt wheat— 
Present indication is for 464,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat—Bad break 
in fat cattle attributed to imports of 
Canadians under reciprocity agree- 
ment—Reports from staff of 1500 


correspondents maintained jointly 


by B. W. Snow and the Farm Jour- 


nal in all important farming areas 
* 


There is every indication now that this 
state is to be the first to recover its 
previous rank as a producer of wheat in 
the semi-arid belt. 


1936 Wheat Yield 
AN THIS date the winter wheat crop 


condition suggests a volume mod- 
erately larger than that of last year, my 
forecast now being for 464 million bush- 
els against 433 million in 1935, but it 
must be borne in mind that the next 
month covers a trying period of crop 
development, and that this year the 
average condition of the crop is very low. 
The plant can not be expected to improve 
greatly from now on. 

Spring wheat seeding was seriously de- 
layed by unfavorable weather, with seed- 
ing hardly completed at this writing. 
That averages fully two weeks late. This 
has been due partly to the season, partly 
to delay in getting seed and lack of farm 
power. 

The past ten days have furnished good 
working conditions, with generally ample 
surface moisture, and rapid progress has 
been made. 

In the western half of the Dakotas the 
moisture supply was deficient in the sub- 
soil, and early, ample and frequent show- 
ers will be necessary to obtain even fair 
results. 

I have very general complaint that the 
government was dilatory in making 
available funds for purchase of good 
seed. For this reason a very large amount 
of light, rusted wheat was used for seed. 
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Poorly-prepared land and a continued 
absence of sub-surface moisture makes 
the crop again this year solely dependent 
upon May-June rainfall. Hot weather 
during these two months, without ample 
current rainfall, will result in quick in- 
jury, while on the other hand favorable 
weather would encourage a_ sturdy 
growth suggestive of good yields. 

My preliminary returns indicate an 
acreage for bread and durum spring 
wheat of about 21 million acres, or 
slightly less than was originally intended, 
but still some 3 million larger than last 
year. 

Oats acreage this year is irregular, a 
full seeding in some districts and much 
less than was anticipated in other areas. 

The south half of the oats district, or 
roughly south of the northern third of 
Illinois, finished seeding rather early. By 
contrast, the northern centers of produc 
tion were late in seeding, and growth to 
date is small. 

Apparently there is a continuing dis- 
position to regard oats as merely a part 
of an accepted crop rotation, or produc- 
tion for farm use. This year there seems 
strong evidence of a marked disposition 
to increase the corn acreage, with a con- 
siderable part of the increase at the ex- 
pense of oats. 

Corn planting has made 
progress under very satisfactory soil and 
moisture conditions. Complaint of in- 
ferior quality of seed corn is general, 
but this has not prevented the early and 
rapid preparation and planting of the 


crop. 


excellent 


Canadian Fat Cattle 
HE heavy decline in price of fat cattle 
at terminal markets is the cause of ad- 
ditional complaint, with the current mar- 
ket completely demoralized and prices so 
low as to insure heavy losses to shippers. 

Inquiry among experts at the Union 
Stock Yards at Chicago develops a gen 
eral belief that the large numbers of 
Canadian fatted cattle pressing into our 
markets at St. Paul, Buffalo and Chicago 
are at least partly responsible for the nasty 
break in prices. 

Under the special reciprocity agreement 
with Canada, which went into effect last 
January, Canadian fat-cattle were ad- 
mitted at a lower duty, and receipts of 
some 65,000 head of fatted Canadians 
under this treaty is held responsible for 
a large part of the market decline. 








W ashington, 
May 12 


THE battered and 
bloody Frazier-Lemke 
farm mortgage refinancing bill became 
the special order of business at noon to- 
day, as a result of yesterday's vote to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee of the House 
from further consideration of the meas- 





ure. 

This bill, reposing in the Rules Com- 
mittee for more than a year, was forced 
onto the floor when a discharge petition 
finally was signed by the 218th member 
necessary to lift it from the committee's 
pigeon-hole. It provides for the refinanc- 
ing of all farm mortgages made since 
1920 at a 14 per cent interest rate, with 
a long-time amortization. It provides for 
three billion dollars in currency backed 
by United States government bonds issued 
against the farm mortgages. Washington 
long has viewed the measure as an ex- 
tremely inflationary one, and President 
Roosevelt has insisted from the start that 
the House organization defeat it. 

In spite of much radical farm support, 
plus the powerful radio backing of Father 
Coughlin, there is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent will veto it, if passed, and the veto 
will be sustained. Surprising as it seems, 
there is more support for the bill in the 
Senate than there was a month ago. 


« » 


JUST as the vote on discharging the com- 
mittee was taken, Washington heard that 
the eighth U. S. District Court of Ap- 
peals, sitting in St. Paul, declared the 
Frazier-Lemke farm debt moratorium act 
of 1935 unconstitutional. This was the 
act passed shortly after the supreme court 
nullified the original act of 1934. Yester- 
day it started toward the supreme court 
again. 
« » 


THE Soil Conservation administration 
has now issued its approved soil practices 
for all sections, has dispatched more than 
a million work sheets to farmers, and is 
now awaiting the outcome of spring 
planting everywhere. 

Payments for shifting acreage will 
range from $5.00 to $8.00 per acre for 
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most counties, but there will be a number 
that will go above $8.00. Practice pay- 
ments range from 50 cents to $5.00 per 
acre, the latter being the payment tor 
planting trees. Some counties will see 
tree-planting payments as high as $7.50, 
but not many. 

In those districts where the old AAA 
was in full operation, participation in the 
new program 1s expected to be as great, 
if not greater. In other sections, farmers 
are slow to take advantage of the new 
program, largely due to the fact that it is 
so complicated that benefits from partici- 


pation are hard to see. 


« » 


WASHINGTON is chuckling over Pro- 
fessor James A. Farley's interview in Chi- 
cago yesterday. The eminent chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
of the New York State Committee and 
Postmaster-General, told newspapermen 
that the Democratic platform adopted at 
Philadelphia would explain why the plat- 
form adopted in 1932 was not “carried 
out.” It will say, Mr. Farley predicted, 
that “an entirely different set of condi- 
tions” obtained nine months after the 
Chicago program was approved. “So 
what could we do?” he asked. “Call an- 
other convention?” 

The Republicans will doubtless ask 
why it was that the Democratic platform 
suited Mr. Roosevelt perfectly, at least as 
late as Election Day, but became com- 
pletely worthless between November and 


March 4. “Any platform ought to stand 
up longer than seventeen weeks.” 
« » 


GOVERNOR ALF LANDON, of Kan- 
sas still holds a commanding lead in the 
race for the Republican nomination, but 
the decision at Cleveland next month will 
be made, not by the delegates pledged to 
him, but by the delegations so far unin- 
structed. 

They hold the balance of power, and 
the trades their leaders make, whether 
in the smoke-filled hotel rooms abhorred 
by Senator Borah, or on the floor when 
the balloting begins, will determine the 
issue. Favorite sons, now beginning to 
bob up in various sections of the country, 
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will have a hand in it, its direction de- 
termined by the advantage, if any, each 
sees in the deal he makes. 

As matters stand today, Landon is the 
nominee, despite the fact that only 139 
out of the 786 delegates so far appointed 
are instructed for him. More than half 
of the total chosen are uninstructed, and 
that is enough to deadlock the convention 
if they, with a goodly number of the 215 
still to be selected, should stick it out on 
any line other than Mr. Landon’s. Wash- 
ington regards that as not likely, how- 
ever, for many of the uninstructed dele- 
gates are known to be friendly to the 
Kansas governor. 


« » 


THE California and South Dakota 
primaries a week ago were eye-openers. 
In the former, the all-Landon ticket was 
defeated by the unpledged delegation. 
In South Dakota, Mr. Landon was ahead 
of Senator Borah by a nose. 

If the Kansas candidate had won the 
California primary, little doubt would 
remain as to his nomination. The fact 
that he lost it doesn’t mean that he will 
not win, in the end. Much Washington 
opinion is that his delegation’s defeat may 
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prove to his advantage, for there is no 
doubt that the outcome has removed 
William Randolph Hearst from what- 
ever position of influence he had on the 
Landon side. On the other hand, it in- 
creased the prestige of Mr. Hoover, so 
far as the convention is concerned, but 
Mr. Hoover will be unable to defeat Mr. 
Landon, once the tide sets in, even if he 
wishes to do so. Mr. Hoover will control, 
for one ballot at least, the California dele- 
gation, but that delegation includes some 
men friendly to the Kansas budget- 
balancer. 


« » 


THE South Dakota primary, close as it 
was, surprised political Washington. By 
almost every test, South Dakota was Mr. 








Borah’s state. He was supported by Sen- 
ator Peter Norbeck and former Rep. 
Royal Johnson, neither one of whom 
ever has been beaten at an election. He 
was popular with farmers. He was 
liberal, even if not so liberal as Mr. 
Roosevelt. But Governor Landon came 
out a little to the good, and the result was 
to diminish Senator Borah’s strength and 
influence. 

Democratic leaders, naturally, hail this 
as meaning victory for Mr. Roosevelt in 
the normally Republican mid-west states, 
but they are well aware that the mid-west 
now has become real fighting ground. 
Given a good program and an upstand- 
ing candidate, the Republicans will find 
their cause appealing to a great portion 
of the Trans-Mississippi public. 


« » 


THE same thing is true when one ap- 
praises the Maryland primary, especially 
the Democratic vote. It is true that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s majority was tremendous, 
but it must be remembered that only 
some 118,000 Democrats voted, whereas, 
in 1932, Mr. Roosevelt received 314,000 
votes. Many of the latter, of course, were 
Republicans. Discount their votes, and 
you still find that less than 50 per cent 
of the normal Democratic vote turned 
out, and of those votes which did come 
out, 18,000 of them were registered 
against Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is safe to assume, then, that a ma- 
terial portion of the Democratic voters 
will cast their ballots next November for 
the Republican nominee, if a satisfactory 
candidate is put forward or for an inde- 
pendent Democrat, if one is nominated, 
or they will stay at home. At all events 
they will not vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 


« » 
THE Republican primary in Maryland 


was a victory for Governor Nice, who 
goes to Cleveland as his state’s favorite 
son. Mr. Nice would like to be the 
candidate for vice president, particularly 
on a ticket headed by Governor Landon. 
That makes him a convention trader, but 
the convention will have a goodly num- 
ber of traders, and the Landon managers 
cannot make deals with them all. 

Nice will have 16 votes to control, but 
whether they will go in the Landon col- 
umn on the second or third ballot will 
not be determined till Mr. Landon’s 
leaders have decided which trades will 
net them the most gains, both in the con- 
vention and ultimately in the campaign. 


« » 


MEANWHILE, Senator Borah, done 
with his campaign in Ohio, has refused 
to be a candidate for delegate from Idaho, 
because that would make it necessary for 
him to go on the Resolutions Committee. 
He wants to be free to do as he pleases 
in the campaign if the platform and the 
candidate do not suit him. As a member 
of the Resolutions Committee, he could 
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probably write many of his views into the 
platform, for every candidate would be 
glad to have his support, but the candi- 
date might prove too conservative, be too 
close to “the big interests” to suit him, 
and he wants no embarrassment to lie 
in the way of independent action. 
Washington is sure Mr. Borah will not 
be his party’s nominee, but his support 
in the campaign will be needed, and the 
Landon managers, now so sure of success 
at the convention, will doubtless do every- 
thing in their power to win him over. 


« » 


SENATOR VANDENBERG, who has 
taken over real minority leadership in the 
Senate, will be presented to the Cleveland 





convention by the Michigan delegation, 
but he continues to believe his real op- 
portunity will come in 1940. 

Senator Borah will have the Idaho dele- 
gation, besides some delegates from Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Ohio and one or two 
other states. Iowa is expected to vote for 
Senator Dickinson on the first ballot, and 
then hop to Landon, but its favorite-son 
vote is by no means assured. 

Landon will pick up a material num- 
ber of the 215 delegates yet to be chosen, 
but he will not have enough to win on 
the first ballot, unless a number of the 
delegations, in caucuses the night before 
the convention opens, decide there is no 
use in waiting any longer to climb aboard 
the wagon. That is the way the situation 
looks to political Washington, at least. 


« » 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, the Kan- 
sas publisher, is preferred by the Landon 
forces for Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee of the Republican conven- 
tion. Mr. White, a picturesque and force- 
ful editor, is already engaged in drawing 
up a tentative platform, with particular 
attention to the agricultural plank. There 
are others working on this task, most of 
them at the request of the Landon mana- 
gers, who are so confident of success 
that they want to get an early start on 
the program so the platform can be 
adopted without delay and the balloting 
begun. 
« » 


SENATOR STEIWER, of Oregon, 
again is being mentioned as a dark-horse 
candidate, but that is due almost entirely 
to the fact that he has been chosen to give 
the Republican keynote speech. Because 
of the prestige flowing from such an as- 
signment, he is expected to have the votes 
of the Oregon delegation on the first 
ballot. 
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Senator Barkley, who again will be 
the Democratic keynoter, will have noth- 
ing much to do but to point with pride. 
It might be embarrassing to strike the 
note of the administration’s campaign 
after the complete repudiation of the 
1932 platform, but no one in Washing- 
ton expects a United States senator to be 
particularly embarrassed by an incon- 
sistency. Undoubtedly, Barkley will fol- 
low the lead of the President and Mr. 
Farley, and claim credit for the admin- 
istration for business recovery. 


« » 


YESTERDAY the House sent to the 
Senate the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, carrying Mr. Roosevelt’s new 
blank check for $1,425,000,000 for direct 
relief. Opposition to this appropriation 
was sternly beaten down, and the admin- 
istration forces, on orders from the 
President, defeated a strong Democratic 
bloc which attempted to add, first 
$700,000,000, then $400,000,000, for the 
specific use of Secretary Harold Ickes’ 
PWA administration. 

Piqued over the failure to get addi- 
tional funds from the House, the secre- 
tary ended his week by announcing that 
one-fourth of the 10,000 employes in 
PWA would be retired from the payroll 
in the next few weeks. That is a reck- 
less move in campaign year, and Mr. 
Farley is likely to appear at the White 
House with a demand that Mr. Ickes’ 
hand be stayed. 


« » 


MR. GEORGE PEEK, who was fired as 
AAA administrator in the winter of 1933 
to become Special Adviser to the Presi- 
dent on foreign trade, only to lose that 
job when he objected to the Administra- 
tion’s reciprocal trade agreements, has 
fired his first hostile shot against the New 
Deal. , 

In a magazine article, out today, he 
said he came to Washington to assume 
direction of the AAA program in the be- 
lief that he could accomplish something 
definite for the farmers and the country, 
that he stuck to the Administration after 
his ousting by the Brain Trust in the 
same hope, but that he finally had to give 
it up. 

Mr. Peek, a very practical fellow and a 
trusted friend of American agriculture, 
has definitely cut away from the New 
Deal, and if any one believes the Presi- 
dent and his farm advisers are not worried 
over the results of this defection, he has 
another guess coming. Last Friday Mr. 
Wallace had Mr. Peek to lunch with him, 
and while the details of the conversation 
are not of record, the result is known— 
Mr. Peek is off the reservation. 
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By L. F. LIVINGSTON 


President, 
of Agricultural 


: $s A SINGLE American 
facturer of automobiles last 

ear gave employment to 93,- 
600, 000 Ram bees, 800,000 shee p, 87,000 
goats, 10,000 cattle, and 20,000 hogs, all 
of whom contributed raw materials in 
one form or another to his factories. 

In the same year this one manufacturer 
bought 112,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,- 
400,000 pounds of linseed oil, 500,000 
bushels of corn, 341,000 pounds of castor 
oil, 2,500,000 gallons of molasses, 69, 
000,000 pounds of cotton, 1,800,000 
pounds of soybeans, 2 2,000,000 pounds of 
turpentine, and 728,000 gallons of tung 
oil, 

As a whole the automobile 
uses 40 per cent of the upholstery leather 
produced and 40 per cent of the mohair, 
while in turn the American farmer buys 
one-fifth of all the automobiles and 
trucks. 

These figures, dry and colorless though 
they may appear, epitomize what is be- 
hind the rising movement for a wider 
industrial use of farm crops. Industry 
already buys in substantial quantities 
from the farmer, and to the limit of his 
means the farmer buys of industry. But 
somewhere along the way the machinery 
of exchange stalls, leaving in the hands 
both of farmer and industrialist a surplus 
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industry 


of goods that each would like to buy of 


the other, but can’t. We have been call- 
ing this ailment overproduction. It really 
is economic indigestion. 

If our factories could buy and digest 
all that our farms could produce, it is 
needless to say we would have no farm 
problem or industrial problem either. The 
trouble is that too much of the farm out- 
put is grown primarily to satisfy the 
human digestive system and only second- 
ary thought is given to the factory diges- 
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tive system, which functions, often as not, 
on a totally different basis. 

For example, a paint manufacturer who 
has ready cash to spend for tung oil 1s 
not interested in a surplus of American 
wheat or potatoes. So he goes to China 
to buy a farm product that he preferably 
would buy in America, and which in fact 
might be grown in America in quantities 
sufficient to supply-all of his needs. 

American factories buy nine-tenths of 
all the tung oil China produces, although 





American-refined tung oil is superior to 
the Chinese product. The American tex- 
tile industry's imports of starch from 
Holland, India, and elsewhere mount 
into the hundreds of millions of pounds, 
although recently in Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, they proved that a better starch is 
yielded by southern sweet potatoes at a 
return of $40 per acre to the farmer for 
the starch alone. 

We spend more than $60,000,000 yearly 
in India and elsewhere for linseed oil, 
despite the fact that flax may be and is 
widely grown in this country. We send 
huge sums abroad each year for hemp, 
castor oil, wood pulp and soybeans, while 
we use rags from Japan and France to 

paper that might be fabricated 
American cornstalks and American 


make 
from 
straw. 


W hat Can Be Done? 
ERE is a situation that is seemingly 
without rhyme or reason but which, 
nevertheless, exists. Our factories are not 
finding a digestible bill of fare at home. 
“Why?” is one of the first questions we 
must answer if more American crops are 
to flow into industry. Secondly, we must 
find ways, through chemical research, to 


TOP photo, machine for stamping 


auto window rims out of soybean plastic. Above, 
unloading straw at strawboard factory in Indi- 
ana. Soybeans, after oil is extracted, find a mar- 
ket at the feed mills (left). 


adapt crops now in overabundance here 
to the factory stomach. 

Casein, a dairy by-product used widely 
in industry and particularly in the manu- 
facture of certain grades of paper, is only 
one example of what may be done with 
many farm-produced materials now im- 
ported. In 1920, according to the United 
States Bureau of Dairy Industry, two- 
thirds of the casein required by American 
factories was obtained from abroad. 

As late as 1929, about one-half was 
imported. However, in 1934 all but four 
per cent of our industrial needs for casein 
were supplied (Continued on page 30) 
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m a Iowa—Milo Reno, fighting 

head of the National Farm- 
ers’ Holiday Association since 1932, died 
May 5 at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. He 
years old. The career of this 
stormy petrel of agriculture dates back to 
1916 when he was secretary of the Iowa 


was 70 


Farm Union. 

In the McNary-Haugen campaign of 
1926-28 he worked shoulder to shoulder 
with George Peek, with whom he later 
quarreled. Also with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, whom he later dubbed 
“Lord Corn Wallace,” and characterized 
as ““‘the worst enemy the farmer ever had 
in official position.” 

In 1929 he opposed Hoover, whom he 
termed the “foreigner in the White 
House.” In 1930 he called Alex Legge, 
head of the Federal Farm Board, a liar. 

In 1931 and °32 this master of epithets 
leaped into national prominence as leader 
of the “Farm Holiday” revolts that saw 
his followers picketing the highways to 
prevent movement of milk; that blocked 
tarm foreclosure sales, and dragged a dis- 
trict court judge from the bench. Gover- 
nor Herring of Iowa had to call out troops 
to quiet the disorders. 


¢+ + + 


Pennsylvania—Out of a crowd of 200 
people who attended the dispersal sale of 
Meadowbrook Guernseys May 8, genial 
George Bain pulled bids that brought the 
sale average for 76 animals up to $255 per 
head. 

John Miller, owner of Meadowbrook 
Farms, dispersed the herd so that he can 
give all his tme to production of dehy- 
drated alfalfa. His tunnel dryer handles 
1,400 acres of alfalfa and will turn out 
4,000 tons of alfalfa meal this year. 

At the dispersal sale of M. T. Phillips, 
Pomeroy, April 20, a total of 72 animals 
brought better than $300 per head. Auc- 
tioneer Walter Andrews sold them all in 
three hours. 

+ + + 
Kansas—Thirty-eight millers from Ger- 
many visited Kansas State College at 
Manhattan May 5 to study wheat produc- 


of 
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tion and milling, and to learn about bak- 
ing qualities of flour from wheat varieties. 
Kansas State College has the only full- 
sized mill in the United States owned 
and operated by an educational institution 
to teach mill operation. 


+ + + 


Nebraska—Because two farmers in two 
counties failed to have their cattle tuber- 
culin tested, the state could not be accred- 
ited on May 1. 


*+ + 


New York—The judiciary committee of 
the state senate on May 6 again killed the 
bill which provided for ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. Vote 
was taken behind closed doors. 


¢ + + 


Arkansas—“And the chickens paid for 
it,” says Mrs. Lydia King, of the College- 
ville home demonstration club, Saline 
county, as she proudly shows her up-to- 
date kitchen to neighbors. Its well-lighted 
handiness cost only $25 cash, got by rais- 
ing broilers. Now the chickens are being 
egged on to provide a water system. 

There’s a fever for home improvement 
all over this state. To earn extra money 
for rugs, radios and the like, the women 
are developing incomes from poultry, 
gardens, baking, fancy work, flowers, and 
other sources. Occasionally, one turns 
carpenter. Mrs, Ada Trimble, Lone Rock, 
built an ice house last winter and froze 
ice in pans to fill it. 

+*+ + + 


Idaho—Camp cookery claimed the lives 
of two boys from Caldwell, 11 and 12, 
who on a day’s camping trip along Snake 
river, dug roots of poisonous wild par- 
snips, cooked and ate them. 

While mixing fertilizer, Albert Han- 
sen, of Marysville, was killed by an explo- 
sion of unknown origin. He was thrown 
40 feet. Theory advanced by the coroner 
was: Explosion was caused by fertilizer 


dust being ignited by match used in 
smoking. 
+ + + 


North Carolina—Six thousand North 
Carolina tobacco farmers attending a mass 
meeting in Riddick Stadium at State Col- 
lege demanded that Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus call a special session of the 
General Assembly to act on the proposed 
inter-state compact to control excessive 
production and marketing of flue-cured 
tobacco this season. 

Governor Ehringhaus sat silently and 
heard himself “put on the spot.” Then he 
spoke for one hour and forty minutes, 
picked flaws in the State Compact Act as 
passed by Congress, declared it lacked 
power, pointed out defects in the Virginia 
law, and indirectly declined to call the 
special session demanded. 

Farmers voted again, and again were 
unanimous for a special session; but, so 
far the governor has not acted. 


¢* + ¢ 


Texas—The “rattle-rattle” that “Old 
McDonald” had on his farm is as noth- 
ing compared to the rattles on J. D. 
Bankston’s acreage in Mason county. This 
spring Bankston has sold approximately 
100 live rattlesnakes to a San Antonio 
reptile dealer. He received 15 cents a 
pound for the unbruised snakes, which 
weighed from one to eight pounds, and 
which averaged two pounds. He captured 
them in caves. 
+ + + 


New Jersey—For the lack of a son, one 
of the few remaining Colonial farms in 
New Jersey will soon be on the market. 
This Monmouth county farm is owned 
by J. Arthur Craig, eighth generation of 
direct line descendants of Scotch-Irish 
pioneers who came from Scotland in 1685. 

The farm has been in the same family 
for over 250 years, and has been handed 
down from father to son seven consecu- 
tive times. 

Of the original tract of 500 acres, title 
of which dates back to the time when the 
state was known as East Jersey and West 
Jersey, there still remain 125 acres, on 
eight generations have 


which _ these 
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farmed continuously, grown profitable 
crops, created a comfortable existence, 
built homes, erected buildings, added 
modern improvements, raised families 
and maintained the American standard 
of living, all from the products of the 
land. 

Today, even after two and one-half 
centuries, this fertile and well-treated soil 
still produces 40 bushels of wheat and 80 
bushels of corn to the acre. Emergency 
liens have never been incurred to carry it 
through periods of low prices. 


+ + + 


Alabama—For the land’s sake! Alabama 
farmers are buying more fertilizer than 
they have at any time in the past five 
years. Sales are 8.8 per cent above those 
of last year, although cotton is selling for 
less. 

Over 100,000 applications for cotton 
price adjustments have been received by 
the state soil conservation committee. 

Despite last winter’s severe weather, 
the boll weevil is expected to be as plenti- 
ful as ever. 

+ + + 


Colorado—Coyotes for farm relief! 
That’s the scheme in Weld county where 
the county farmers’ advisory council seeks 
reestablishment of coyotes to keep down 
jackrabbits which eat vast amounts of 
corn and other crops. Once there were 
many coyotes and few jackrabbits, but 
now the tables are turned. 


¢ + ¢ 


California—A shortage of farm labor 
faces farmers as the summer harvest 
period gets under way. Farmers claim 
that there are vastly more people on re- 
lief rolls than would be needed for har- 
vest and WPA agreed to drop men from 
their rolls whenever farm help was 
needed. 

Recently Kern county farmers asked 
for 50 cotton choppers; Los Angeles 
county wanted 1,500 men to harvest truck 
and citrus crops. In both cases the men 
released from WPA work refused to 
work. “Farm wages are too low,” they 
said, 

The Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles, has just announced a new fast 
plane-steamship-plane schedule that de- 
livers oranges in Fairbanks and Nome, 
Alaska, five days after picking. 


+ + + 


Oregon—Growers of 100,000 acres of 
fruits in the Willamette Valley are beam- 
ing over the most favorable blossom sea- 
son in recent years. Bumper crops of 


cherries, filberts, pears and small fruits 
are expected. Prunes are not expected to 
be so plentiful, due to the heavy crop of 
1935. 
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Two Utah canning companies are 
building plants in the Pendleton Valley 
for this year’s crops. One plant at Free- 
water will cost $125,000. The plants will 
can peas, asparagus and tomatoes. 

Your correspondent has discovered— 
and eaten fruit from—a successful com- 
mercial fig orchard on the outskirts of 
Portland. The trees are not under glass 
but are cheerily thriving in the great out- 
doors. 


+ + + 


Minnesota—‘“I hope summer comes on 
a Sunday this year so I can go fishin’.” 
That expresses the thoughts of Minneso- 
tans who had their first blizzard before 
Thanksgiving and their last snow in 
April. 

+ + 


Virginia—All counties in the Shenan- 
doah Valley will have the smallest corn 
acreage in half a century. Not more than 
half the average acreage for corn was 
plowed, due early in the year to incessant 
rains, and later to drought. 


¢*+ + + 


New England—If the Vermont Farm 
Bureau has its way, 310 miles of rural 
electric line will be built in eight counties 
right away. Electrification committee of 
the state farm bureau is urging it. The 
310 miles would serve 737 rural families. 

For benefit of the French-Canadian 
families in Vermont, information on the 
soil conservation act has been put into 
French and goes out in a circular letter 
headed: “L’Acte de Conservation du Sol 
de 1936.” 

Viewing the soil conservation program 
with little enthusiasm, 4,350 Maine farm- 
ers had filed work sheets on May 4, with 
local meetings drawing to a close. One- 
third of the work sheets are from Aroos- 
took county. 

At Avon Old Farms, Connecticut, on 
May 2, sheep men from five states gath- 
ered for their 27th annual field day, ate 
barbecue lunch, held a shearing contest. 
Professional champion shearer, Edward 
Knapp, Townshend, Vermont. H. D. 
Foskett, East Woodstock, Conn., won in 
hand shearing and open machine shear- 
ing classes, and Upson Garrigus, Storrs, 
Conn., won junior events. 


¢*+ + + 


Missouri—The Saint Louis Court of Ap- 
peals says turning back the speedometer 
on used autos is “perpetration of a fraud,” 
and has just sustained a jury which 
awarded $2,150 damages against a dealer 


“Let us have the courage to stop borrow- 
ing to meet continuing deficits. Stcp the 
deficits. Let us have equal courage to re- 
verse the policy of the Republican leaders 
and insist on a sound currency.” 


F. D. Roosevelt 
July 30, 1932 





who trimmed 48,000 miles down to 22,000 
before selling a car. 

Two buffalo heifers shipped to the 
Kansas City market in a carload of cattle 
from Oklahoma were tied in the end of 
the car to keep them from fighting the 
cattle. They sold for meat to an exclusive 
restaurant at prices a little above prime 
beef for the same day. 


¢ + + 


Indiana—The proverbial bull in the 
china shop had nothing on 64 steers tat- 
tened in Omen Roper’s greenhouse last 
winter in Lake county. With business 
slack in the fall, Roper bought steers and 
hogs to follow them, and put them in his 
48 by 175 foot greenhouse. The steers 
gained 500 pounds a head from Septem- 
ber to the last of April. They were never 
outside until the last few days in April, 
when the weather turned warm. 


¢ + ¢ 


Arizona—The annual trek of sheep 
herds to northern Arizona for grazing 
purposes is in progress. As the season 
advances southern ranges become dry and 
herds are gradually moved northward. 
By June | the drive north to the White 
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mountains, Mogollon ranges and Grand 
Canyon plateaus will be completed. The 
herds remain north until October. 

Bee men expect a prosperous season. 
There is little carry-over from last year’s 
crop. Abundant orange, grapefruit 
bloom, also sage blossom, favor a large 
yield. 

¢ + + 
Kentucky—Ever since they were boys, 
25 years ago, John and Henry Grimes, 
brothers, have been hired hands in the 
employ of Morton Alexander near Bow!- 
ing Green. Now both are married and 
have families in two houses provided in 
addition to their wages. 

On wages of $1.25 a day these two men 
have more money above living expenses, 
says Alexander, than a brother of theirs 
in the city drawing $5.35 a day. Each has 
his own cow, poultry, and garden, and 
Alexander plants annually a one-acre co- 
operative truck patch for supply of such 
things as potatoes, cabbage for kraut, and 
tomatoes and other things to can. 


¢* + + 


Ohio—Whenever there’s a break, the 
soybean gets it. The soybean acreage will 
grow in Ohio again this year, because the 
season has been so retarded that much oat 
seeding has been delayed or abandoned. 
One farm in Madison county will have 
over 700 acres of soys to be harvested with 
a combine. Two new soybean oil mills 
have been built at Marion and Circleville, 
the latter the largest in the country. 
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Get the first-choice economy 
tire that gives you the 
Goodyear Margin of Safety 


OU KNOW about the Goodyear 

Margin of Safety—the proved 
ability of Goodyear’s center-traction 
tread to stop a car quickest — the 
best protection against skidding into 
accidents. 


You get that extra safety in this 
handsome, low-priced Goodyear 
Pathfinder that costs no more than 
unknown, unproved tires. That’s 
one big reason why it’s the world’s 
first-choice economy tire, bought by 
more and more thrifty millions 
every year. 


Four great extra-value features 


EXTRA-THICK TREAD... wide, flat, tough 
. . containing extra rubber to give 
you many thousands of extra miles. 


CENTER TRACTION . . . deep-cut, road- 
holding, quick-stopping grip in the 
center of the tread... that gives you 
the Goodyear Margin of Safety... 
and more traction off the road! 


PATENTED SUPERTWIST CORD... 61% 
more resilient than other cord... 
gives maximum blowout protection 
in every ply. 

MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
PRISMED SIDEWALLS... give more 
“hold” on curves... more grip in 
ruts and mud. 


Every inch a Goodyear 


Guaranteeing Pathfinder’s high 
value is the Goodyear name and 
houseflag on its sturdy sidewall — 
the quality mark of the world’s larg- 
est tire manufacturer that tells you 
it’s safe to be thrifty at $650 


prices starting as low as 
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See, at any Goodyear dealer’s, how 
smooth-center treads slip—how 
Goodyear center-traction grips —giv- 
ing you a life-saving margin of safety. 





PASSENGER 
AND TRUCK TIRES 


KLINGTITE FARM BELTS 
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Thanks to roof and side 
walls of CERTIGRADE 
Red Cedar Shingles! 


You, too, can step from sweltering 
summer heat into a cool, comfortable 
interior if your home has roof and side 
walls of CERTIGRADE Shingles. 
Millions of tiny air cells in Red Cedar 
effectively resist heat and cold— make 
your home cool insummer, snugly warm 
in winter. And this is only one feature, 
for Cedar CERTIGRADES also give 
your home the beauty of soft, deep 
shadow lines, random widths and nat- 
ural color tones. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at their low initial cost and 
extremely long life without upkeep 
expense.* ** Red Cedar Shingle Bureau: 
Headquarters, Seattle, Wash.; Canadian 
office, Vancouver, B. C. 
CERTIGRADES are sold only by established 


lumber dealers. See YOUR dealer today for 
literature and information. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL! 


CERTIGRADE 


SHINGLES 








} of you. 
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“Cash & Carry” 


for Berries 


By JAMES SHOEMAKER 


JOURNAL @ June 


IT WAS the evening of May 29, or 
else it was a week later. The exact 
My telephone rang. 
This was the conversation: 

Shoemaker’s 





date doesn’t matter. 

“Yes, this 1s strawberry 
farm.” 

“This is Mrs. Watkis, phoning from our 
home here in town, about eight miles from 
your place. I wanted to tell you we will 
be out tomorrow to pick strawberries, and 
want to know the price.” 

“We charge ten cents a quart for the 
berries, on the vines, but they are engaged 
until a week from Saturday.” 

“Will they be cheaper then?” 

‘No, the price is always just the same all 
through the season.” 

“All right, we will be there next week 
Saturday.” 

Let’s move along now to next week Satur- 
day. Although the Watkis party arrives at 
7:30 A. M., one man is just leaving with his 
berries, and six other auto parties are in the 
field picking. As the Watkises have brought 
no containers, Mr. Shoemaker says: ‘Here 
is a carrier and six quart boxes for each 
When you are through picking, we 
will sell you the boxes and crates at actual 


| cost, or you can empty the berries into your 





pails or pans and then you need pay only 
for the berries.” 


Everybody Picks His Own 


R. WATKIS has been looking around 

the berry shed and says to his wife: 
“Here is a list of the people who are ex- 
pected to pick berries today. Some from 
most every place in the county. Here is 
the name of the farmer who sold us those 
chickens; and here is Mr. Cutting who sold 
us our house; and, why, here is the woman 
who helped you clean house.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Watkis and their two boys 
go out across the field and the row boss 
meets them at the first unpicked row. Says 
he: “One of you boys pick row No. 65 
with your mother, the other boy go on row 
No. 66 with your father. Each of you keep 
on your own row; pick all the ripe berries; 
don’t get on the plants with your feet, and 
when you are through picking the berries 
lay a handful of grass or straw on the row 
where you quit picking and take your 
berries to the shed.” 

Meanwhile other pickers are coming and 
things are getting lively on our Atlantic 
county fruit and berry farm. One man has 
brought. his children to help. Five farm 
women drive in from ten miles away. Soon 
the telephone in the shed rings. 

“Hello Jim, here are some people who 
came 20 miles to pick, not knowing they 
had to arrange a date in advance.” 

“Well, send them down. The berries are 
turning out better today than I expected 
and we want to get them all cleaned up 
before Sunday.” 

“How much do I owe you?” a little 
woman asks who drove a horse six miles 
and has been picking since before seven 
o'clock. 





“Thirty-two quarts of berries at ten cents, 
$3.20; and 32 boxes and crate, 35 cents. 


Here is your slip. Pay the girl at the gate.” 

This is the tenth season we have followed 
this plan successfully. Our largest crop 
has been 20,000 quarts, which we sold for 
ten cents a quart. These supplied 800 
families, who learned of our selling plan 
from our advertisements and also by the 
“tell your neighbor” method. 

The hardest proposition is to know each 
day how many families to call in for the 
following day’s picking. We have to 
esumate how many berries will be ripe 
tomorrow and how many quarts the people 
who come will want per family. And we 
also have to make allowance for the fact 
that some families that we sent word to a 
week ago will not be able to come. 

Saturday afternoon I look over the field 
and estimate how many pickers we will 
need for Monday in addition to those al- 
ready engaged. We plan to notify pickers 
sometimes in advance for Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, then on the other days we 
call in just enough pickers to clean up the 
rows that were not picked the day before. 
We like to have the field all picked over 
every two days. 


Cuts Down Our Labor Bill 

N SATURDAY we let everyone pick 

who wants to, as long as there are any 
berries to pick, as they will have time to 
ripen up again for the Monday pickers. We 
enlarged our plantings last spring and plan 
to have fifteen acres to pick in 1936, as we 
find that we can easily handle a larger 
acreage with the system we have worked 
out. 

My wife, by phone and mail, notifies 
people when to come. She meets every car 
that gets to our gates, and directs folks to 
the field, if it is their day to pick. If they 
have not arranged for a date, she tells them 
when they can come. My daughter collects 
the money when they are going out of our 
gates for whatever the slip calls for. So we 
have experienced help to attend to the im- 
portant phases of the business and as we 
get more berries to handle we can hire ad- 
ditional help for row bosses and helpers in 
the sheds. 

My advice to strawberry growers is this: 
If you can hire good pickers, do so, as 
you will get more for your berries that way. 
If you can not get plenty of pickers, then 
try our method, but begin on a small scale, 
as you will find there is lots to learn. 
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Stop, Thief! 


HREE hundred and fifty Illinois farm- 
ers have organized the St. Clair county 


vigilantes committee to combat chicken 
thieves and all such petty molesters of prop- 
erty. A committee was formed of one rep- 
resentative from each of the 17 townships 


in the county, with each member authorized 
a township unit empowered to 


to organize 
farmers as special deputies for 


pick five 
duty in emergencies. 

@ Vigilantes in Will county, Ill., organ- 
ized to stop chicken and hog stealing, made 
their first pinch by quick response to a call 
from Byron Gaskill. They seized an ex- 
convict driving off with a truckload of 
chickens. 


@ Brand new! Authorized by the last 
legislature, Washington’s new _ livestock 
and book, first of its kind, is off the press. 


It lists 1,916 brands, some of which have 
been in use for more than 50 years. The new 
brand law should help curb cattle rustling. 


@ In western Tennessee a gang of chicken 
thieves recently uncovered, arranged with 
owners of flocks of various breeds to act as 

neces. Stolen fowls were mingled with 
flocks of the same breed on the “fence” 
They could thus be sold after awhile 
without attracting attention. Marked fowls 
were dressed and sold immediately. The 
fences had bought incubators and brooders, 
and were set for big operations. 


@ Twelve thousand chickens in 22 Ver- 
nont flocks have been tattooed since July 1, 
1935, as a protection against poultry thieves. 
Prominent signs on buildings housing tat- 
tooed chickens warn prospective thieves that 
the birds are tattooed and the marks regis- 
tered in the offices of state’s attorneys and 
county sheriffs in the state. 


a ad *- 


Cooperation 


NEW cooperative, Forest Products, 
Inc., markets Christmas trees, pulp- 
cordwood and maple products, and 


larms. 


wood, 
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‘An EXTRA CROP of listening... 





also helps to finance cutting operations, for | 


farmers in Coos county, New Hampshire, 
and Essex county, Vermont. 


@ Practically every one of the 3,000 farm- | 
ers in Twin Falls county, Idaho, belongs to | 


cooperative movement. This county 
has the first and only county cooperative 
council in the United States. Slogan of the 
county cooperative council is “Sell Coopera- 
3uy Cooperatively, and Think Co- 
Goal: To make Twin Falls 
cooperative in everything. 


some 


tively, 
operatly ely.” 
county 100 


@ Can any other farmer's co-op show abet- 
ter record than the Iowa Farmers’ Commis- 
sion company at West Union, Iowa? If so, 
page Harry Kleig, secretary of that company. 
\t the annual meeting in March a dividend 
of 100 per cent was declared. This follows a 
75 per cent dividend each year for five pre- 
There are 220 stockholders. 
Since organization 13 years ago the company 
has retired a debt of $4,000, made permanent 
improvements costing $4,000, put into gov- 
ernment bonds a sinking fund of $2,000 and 
today carries on its books $4,000 in collectible 
accounts, besides paying $16,500 in divi- 
dends. 


vious years. 
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for a little DEEPER PLOWING 


Eveready engineers plowed deep into battery problems, determined to give to 
radio listeners on the farm the world’s most economical “B” power. .. and they've 
done it! “Layerbilt” is the answer. And here’s how much better it is: 

Because “Layerbilt” is different from the ground up, results are different, too. 
Look at the picture of “Layerbilt” at the left. See how solid it is. Note that it’s 
all battery, containing 25 per cent more power-making materials than a round- 


cell battery of the same size. 


Now look at the old-fashioned round-cell battery 


below. See the “air pockets” between the cells, waste 
space that is eliminated in “Layerbilt.” 

But this is only half the story. The patented, exclu- 
sive “Layerbilt” construction gives not merely 25 per 
cent but actually 40 per cent more power, because in 
“Layerbilt” batteries the power-making materials can 





cell construction. 


trouble. 


in the bank. 
KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN-—National conven- 


tions are coming . . . the presidential battle-of-the- 
century is about to open. From now till November, 
you'll want to listen in every day. You will want to hear 
the returns November 3rd, to know which way this 
great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh “Layerbilt” 
batteries now and be sure of ample “B” power through- 
out the entire campaign and election time. Pay a little 
more now ... Pay less while you listen. 








be more completely used up than is possible with round- 


Another worth-while advantage in ““Layerbilt’” is the 
elimination of the sixty soldered connections necessary 
to the round-cell type—sixty different chances for. 


When you buy “Layerbilt,” you plow a little deeper 
into your pocket-book, but you put back real earnings in 
extra service . . . savings that are just as real as money 


_— 


The words ‘'Eveready’’ and ‘‘Layerbilt’’ are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY LAYERBILT “B” BATTERIES 





WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL “B” POWER 





| WANT 
COLORS AS 
CHARMING AND 
LOVELY AS A 
JUNE BRIDE 


THEN BE 
SURE OF THE. 


sire YOU 
PAINT 


SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 





Your nearby dealer in Lowe Brothers paint- 
ing and decorating materials has captured 
in the Lowe Brothers “Pictorial Color 
Chart’”’ many interesting color combina- 
tions to bring new loveliness to your home. 
Ask him to show you these harmonious 
color schemes, which will delight you 
with their artistic beaut 

They are ec sat | in actual paint— 
these refreshing interiors and fascinating 
exteriors—to assure you of pleasing results 
before a single brush is lifted. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many orate 

aints, which often contain as little as 37% 

Im-forming solids—the rest being water 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


* 


Free: Interesting book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 
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PAINTS @© VARWNIS HE S' 
Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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The opinions advanced in these letters are the opinions of Our Folks ; 
the Farm Journal expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 


manag the Ignorant Masses 


Gover ental inefficiency, imaginary, preju- 
diced, or true, should not under any circum- 
ta I ermitted to appear in our papers, 
thereby enabling the Radicals to point out such 
printed apparent defects in Governmental af- 
fairs t Ir ignorant masses. Thereby gaining 
tl l d 

No | nistration can be perfect. Roosevelt 
has at least tried, and succeeded in calming the 


peo} le, ind 


securing their confidence; where 
will they turn otherwise, if not to communism ? 
You Editors have a great responsibility in 
stemming this tide. 


Elk Grove, Calif. E. A. Lavond 


Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Roosevelt 


I am writing to protest against what Walter 
Pitkin says on page 4 of your last issue. He 
certainly hands Communism the head of the 
American Republic on a platter. 

If Pitkin has such a very good opinion of 


Russia, and its red leaders, why doesn’t he go 
over there to live—and let a man who is loyal 
to his own country, take his place? And he 
might induce Roosevelt to go with him. 

What if Lenin was a genius? I'll admit he 


was a genius at murdering innocent women 
and children. 


Yes, I know what I want for America. And 


will say it in as few words as possible: Go back 
40 or 50 years and have some honest people in 
America. Banish all reds, including Pitkin and 
Roosevelt 

There are many other things—but just now 
what I would like to see done here in America, 


is the abolishment of such men as Pitkin,—who 
under cover of such papers as the Farm Journal 


(which no one would ever have suspected of 
Communi , are engaged in hentinn Russia, 
ind Russian ways, and encouraging May Day 
riot 


Roseburg, Ore. Elizabeth Page 


Long-time Subscriber Page may set her 
mind at rest as far as Mr. Pitkin and the 
Farm Journal are concerned. Both despise 
and admire Comrade Lenin 
Stalin only for their efficiency 


Communism, 
and Comrade 


in getting what they want. 


pod 


Nominations Are In Order 


Who do we want for President this fall, any- 
how—Knox, Borah, Smith, Roosevelt, Townsend 
or Landon (G. O. Possibility)? Say, and there’s 
Cantor. What's wrong with Eddie? Knows the 
ilphabet, has a good voice, Can orate and has 
five daughters. 


Black River, N. Y. Melvin James Burke 


Fearless Statements 


You have the best farm paper coming. Read 
the old reliable for 40 years or more. Like the 
new dress and your fearless statements as to 
national issues as they affect the farm. Go on 
and hit them hard. 


Bourbon, Ind. S. A. Laird 


From the Toes Up 

We so approve of your paper’s ideas 100% 
regarding the manner in which “our govern- 
ment” is being conducted that I think this is 
just one more that will help to prove you're not 
entirely wrong. 

I have read that the fad of the day is to appro- 


priate millions for first one project, and then an- 
other—start a lot of things, give the people 
plenty of bait, but let somebody else finish the 
job and cough up the hook. 

As only a mild suggestion, farmers should all 
be compelled to read the Farm Journal, That 
isn’t meant for mere flattery, either, but comes 
from the toes up. I have read a good many 
things in your magazine that I surely never sus- 
pected or expected, and only wish some of these 
narrow-minded, half-sleeping hay-seeds (includ- 
ing myself as one) would awaken from their 
Rip Van Winkle’s dream, catch up with some 
of these “goings-ons,” then let us all get to- 
gether and be able to do something. 

Niles, Mich. “Farm Woman 


” 


President Benes 
In looking over Seeing 
era in the May issue, I notice you have made 
mistake. I thought you knew that Dr. Edward 
Benes was the president and not prime minister 
of Czechoslovakia. The prime minister is Hodza,. 


Morse Bluff, Nebr. Mrs. Chas. Beranek 


Apologies to Dr. Benes, all Czecho- 
slovakia, and Underwood & Underwood, 
whose excellent photograph was correctly 
labeled President Benes. And thanks to Sub- 
scriber Beranek for correcting one of our 
infrequent slips. 


Things with the Cam- 


Digging for Clams 


Last week we had visiting lecturer at the 
High School who talked for an hour on “Ancient 
Egyptian Art.” At the end of that ume he asked 
if the audience had any questions. Aiter a pause 
a tall stranger with a face like a horse got up in 
the back row and said he had a question he 
would like to ask. This was it: “Professor, in 
your opinion is digging clams fishing or agricul 
ture?" The lecturer could not answer that ques 
tion, but you are a farm paper and you ought to 


know. Which is it, fishing or agriculture? | 
confess it has got me down, 
Philadelphia Puzzled 


Defence of Karl Stefan 


e information con- 


Undoubtedly much of t 
tained in Lawrence Sulliv: in’s article last month 
(“What Ails Congress," Farm Journal, May, 
1936, page 6) is true. But when he asks “Will 
the radio announcer know the difference between 
a marginal farm and a hole in the ground?” 
I am sure he does not know Karl Stefan, who 
represents this Nebraska district in Congress. 

When the Norfolk Daily News, a newspaper 
serving a people who are ninety-nine per cent 
interested in agriculture and agricultural prob- 
lems, put in their radio station, this station be- 
gan catering to the farm people. It gave the 
farmers the latest world news, the latest mar- 
kets, and Karl Stefan was their radio announcer, 
so it was necessary for him to keep in close con- 
tact with all questions that were of interest to 
the farmer. 

He was elected to Congress by a very large 
majority, and if there is one man that knows the 
needs of his district I believe Mr. Stefan is better 
qualified to represent us than the average Con- 
gressman. 

I am sure that if Mr. Sullivan were to meet 
our radio announcer and converse with him on 
farm needs for a short time, he would promptly 
see that his statement in your paper is entirely 
out of line. 


O’Neill, Nebraska Frank Nelson 
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Continued from 
page 13 


The Wind 
Works for Me 


four per cent, the operating costs 
would total around $60 a year. 
The output of the plant should make pos- 
average monthly consumption of 

hours and, on this basis, the 
would be five cents per kilowatt 
attractive rate 


interest at 


of our plant 


ible an 
100 kilowatt 

rrent cost 
hour. I consider that a very 

r electric energy on the farm. 

The big, slow speed generator necessary 
in direct drive wind plants, the big capacity 
| tower, all add up to make the 
irst cost of a good wind plant seem rather 
igh. However, the investment is no greater 
than we make for a new car every few years; 
and the car costs us plenty between times for 
gas, oil and repairs. How much more could 
we afford to pay for a car guaranteed to run 
a lifetime on free air, with an oil and repair 
bill under $2 a year? 

My wife is afraid I will not mention the 
fact that our pressure water system (plus 
and a sprinkler), operated from 
electric plant, saved our gar- 
den during last summer’s drought. She 
figures that our garden stuff used and sold, 
plus a well stocked cave, was alone worth 
more than the yearly operating costs of the 
plant. Leave it to the wife to make things 
pay out. Now she is talking about lights in 
the poultry house so the hens can put in 


yatteries am 


some hose 


the wind 


over-time. 

I advise the purchase of a wind plant with 
imple capacity to take care of a big future 
load which is sure to come as gadgets are 
added to use more and more of this current 
by free wind power. If this is 
done, the investment should not have to be 
made more than once in a generation. 

Big batteries are also recommended for 
they will last enough longer to more than 
offset the higher first cost. Besides this they 
will take the full charging rate of a large 
size plant, will safely carry the load over 
calms and at all times deliver a heavy duty 
type of service. Flats, toasters, hot plates 
and motors up to one horse-power may be 
operated from such batteries without over- 
loading ; 

A year’s experience has proven to me that 
rural electrification via wind power is 100 
per cent satisfactory. I make it clear, how- 
ever, that I have no quarrel with high line 
promoters. In this regard my thought is 
that we should consider high line and wind 
generated electricity as supplemental, rather 
than competitive, each to be utilized where 
to prevailing conditions. The 
job is plenty big for both, as nearly 6,000,000 
farm homes are without electric service. 


generated 


best adapted 


aa al . 


Negro Farmers 


N! YRTH CAROLINA negro farmers are 

proving themselves amply able to use 
improved farm methods. Last year 435 
negro farmers entered a corn growing con- 
test and made an average yield of 49 bushels 
an acre at a cost of 31 cents a bushel. Their 
average profit was $42 an acre. Five con- 
testants produced 90 bushels and above per 
acre, while twenty produced an average of 
/.8 bushels an acre. The average yield of 
corn for all farmers in North Carolina is 
about 18 bushels to the acre. 


F. H. Jeter 
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IN THE FIELD 
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THEN LISTEN, PAL~} 
GOODRICH 
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MAKE YOUR TRACTOR PAY DIVIDENDS 


JUST THE SAME 
IT PAYS FOR ITS 
OWN GROCERIES 






um! 
AT THAT RATE 
IF ITDID THEM 2 
MILES FORWARD 
IT'D PAY FER YOUR 
GROCERIES, TOO! 
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HOW To PUT NEW PEP 
IN OLD TRACTORS | 


Want to make your old 
tractor pull heavier loads, 
run faster and use less fuel? 
You can do it with the new 
Goodrich Farm Service 
Silvertowns. These super- 
traction tires add pep and 
power to any tractor. 
You get these advantages 
because Goodrich engi- 
neers found a new way to 
build tractor tire treads. 
Silvertowns have double- 
deep lug cleats. 

If you cuta section through 
one of these tires, the side 
view would look like the 
drawing at the left. It’s a 
regular gear wheel! 

As this tire rolls over the 
ground these ‘‘teeth’’ press 
into the soil. Between each 
two lugs the dirt is formed 
into an upright ‘‘tooth’’ 


Goodrich 7 


=- Silvert 


ELMER YOU WAS RIGHT! 
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- AND PULL? —- SAY! 


Ss - THEY'VE PULLED THE 


* WHOLE BLAME FARM 


RIGHT OUT O’ THE RED 









meshing with the rubber 
teeth of the tire. The tire 
forms its own track as it 
travels! It has a gear-tooth 
grip! And it provides 
super-traction! 

That’s why Goodrich 
Silvertowns pull through 
any kind of soil, enable you 
to travel faster, do jobs 
steel wheels can’t handle 
and save up to a third on 
fuel alone! 

Ask a Goodrich dealer to 
demonstrate this amazing 
tire. Make him prove how 
it will pay you dividends, 
cut your fuel bill and let 
you ride in comfort. 
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Thousands of Diesel horsepower installed 
each month . . . new applications discovered 
every day ... Diesel cars and airplanes are 
practically ready for the market .. . large 
Diesels producing thousands of horsepower 
are being installed throughout the world... 
construction machinery, Diesel tractors and 
shovels being produced by the thousands. 
Every engine requires men to design, build, 
test, erect, operate and maintain it. 


The Diesel field is new . . . responsible posi- 
tions opening to trained men. . . investigate 
immediately what this field holds for you. 


Day and Night Resident Courses, and a 
proven combination Home Study Course with 
later shop practice. Large numbers of Hemp- 
hill graduates hold responsible Diesel posi- 
tions. This proves value of Hemphill training 
to men who want a successful career. Decide 
now to get into this new industry. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


are operated only at locations shown 
below and are in no way connected 
with other schools. 
NEW YORK, 31-19 Queens Bivd., 

Long Island City 
DETROIT, 2347 W. Lafayette Bivd. 
CHICACO, 2010 Larrabee St. 
MEMPHIS, 447 Monroe Ave. 
LOS ANCELES, 2016 San Fernando Rd. 
SEATTLE, 504 Westlake North 
VANCOUVER, B. C., 1366 Cranville St. 


wmame SEND COUPON TODAY ®ueuan 
HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


(use nearest address) 


Please send me free copy of ‘Diesel News” 
and Proof that Hemphill Training Pays. 





Street 





ee 


Kent pys 
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Continued from page 22 
prodt s who, with chemical and 
yg found that what could 
omplished by the dairymen of the Argen- 
til 1 elsewhere was not beyond the in- 
eI yf Americans. 

About 5,400,000 American acres are now 
planted to soybeans. Farmers aiming at the 
indust market have 250,000 acres in tung 
nut ti it will require 1,000,000 acres or 
mo » fill the national demand. A paper 
plant is being built in Georgia at a cost of 


$4,000,000 to utlize American-produced 
wood pulp. 
In every state, in every chemical lab- 


oncerned with organic products— 


Or Oo 
and earth-grown materials are a prime 
consideration of chemistry today—the ex- 
perimenters are pointing a broad way to 
a closer factory and farm alliance. 
Farmers are going to hear much about 
new crops in the next ten years, much about 
the n Promised Land of lasung farm 
prosperity that lies just beyond in industry. 
But in the meantime the farmer should 
be sure that he doesn’t hitch his cart before 
the horse. Technical difhculues of convert- 


ing crops into factory raw materials or of 


growing crops now imported are perhaps 


the |] st of the obstacles to be hurdled. 
What the farmer grows he must sell. To 
sell, he posi have a ready access to his 
market. Above all, he must be able to com- 
pete with = world in price, which means 
that he must compete with the Chinese 


cool ‘4 tl e | lindoo day laborer, the collectiy e 
farmers of Russia, as well as with other raw 
materials perhaps not quite so good as his 


own but cheaper or more easily available. 
Price Tells the Tale 


} paw things being nearly equal, 
price is the Bible of the industrial pur- 
chasing agent. Manufacturers, too, must scll. 

It may seem ridiculous so much as to 
suggest the necessity of lower prices- on 
farm products at a time when every effort 
is being made to raise them above what 
has been a ruinous level. Yet, if we attempt 
to ignore the fact that industry buys where 
it can buy most cheaply, we might as well 
ignore the problem as a whole and call 
the “industrial use”’ program a dream. 

As an agricultural engineer, dealing with 
facts, I prefer to face these facts. The key 
to the lower price situation is lower farm 
production costs, an accomplishment that 
is well within present possibility. 

Recent indicate that the farm 
which can not be improved in some manner 
is a rarity. Most farms can be improved 
enormously. We are only beginning to 
check the huge losses caused by insect pests, 
plant diseases and soil erosion. Use of elec- 
tric power on American farms js still in its 
infancy. Not one farmer in ten knows what 
1 few sticks of dynamite might do for him 

lowering his costs and raising his profit. 

What the American farmer has done with 
—— ry in increasing his unit output is 
the marvel of the world. Is it too much to 
predict that the American farmer of to- 
morrow will be speaking the first and last 
word on low production costs and, it fol- 


studies 


lows, on satisfactory profits as well? 





| 


Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is depend- 
ent upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through your 
entire flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your chicks. 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time 
the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many of 
the little downy fellows from bowel trou- 
bles, tried many remedies and was about 
discouraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used two 
50e packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by return 
mail.’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, 
lowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can sce 
for yourself what a wonder-working remedy 
it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50e (or $1.00) for 
a package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 280 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 





.AINT WITHOUT OIL! 


CUTS COST IN HALF: Don’t buy any 
paint until you have tried this free trial pack- 
age of POWDRPAINT. Just add water. 
Quickly makes a high-quality paint— washable, 
weather-proof, durablefor outside or inside use. 
Sticks to any surface, wood, brick, stone, apne» 
plaster. Spreads,|ooks and lasts like oil paint. If 
need paint cut out and write today. FREET EST 


259.) North St, Adams, N.Y PACKAGE ! ! 


Stop Turkeys Dying 


You must keep turkeys from dying if you 
want to make money. Thousands of tur- 
key raisers have used Ray-zem to help 
reduce losses. Sold under money back 
guarantee. A Gal. is enough for 100 tur- 
keys for a season. Trial size $1; % Gal. 
$3.75; Gal. 87. C.O. D. if you wish. Send 
for Free Book, “How To Raise Turkeys.” 


RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
604 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Chick Care 


By L. H. Hartwig 


ROVIDE low roosts in the rear of the 

brooder house when chicks are fairly 
well feathered, or at least three to four 
weeks of age. It is a good deal easier to 
teach chicks to roost then than later. If 
roosts are not provided before twelve weeks, 
it is often dificult to get them to use the 
roosts after they are finally put in. Is there 
enough roosting space so that all the chicks 
will have plenty of room? 

Separate pullets from cockerels when the 
birds are six to eight weeks of age, depend- 
ing upon the growth they have made. Pul- 
lets will not properly mature and make the 
growth they should if the males are left with 
them. Also, at this time, more space is 
needed in the brooder house, and taking out 
the cockerels will make more room. 

If it is difficult to tell the males from the 
females, the separation should be as accurate 
is possible, and if any errors have been 
made, they may be corrected as the season 
progresses and the sex characteristics become 
more pronounced. 


Saving Feed Is False Economy 
()*t OF the big mistakes made by poul- 


try raisers in summer and fall is fail- 
ire to feed chicks a complete mash and 
grain ration. The result is, pullets are under- 
nourished, become stunted and susceptible 
oO parasites and disease, and are not sufh- 
ciently matured to be ready for laying by 
arly fall when the prices of eggs are best. 
It is never economical to stint on feed. 
Experimenters at various college agricul- 
tural stations have found that it requires 
bout 3.6 pounds of grain and mash to feed 
me chick to eight weeks of age, and 16 
pounds for the first 18 weeks. To raise a 
ird to maturity requires 20 to 25 pounds in 
he lighter breeds, and 25 to 35 pounds for 
the dual-purpose breeds. The lighter breeds 
ed about 180 days to reach maturity, che 
dual-purpose ones 200 days. 


* ad > 


Soybeans Kill Thistles 


‘tg ADIAN thistles can not make much 
headway among a heavy growth of 
soybeans intended for hay. Because of this 
fact Fred Homfeld, Lake county, Indiana, 
uses soybeans as one turn in his four-year 
rotation plan that never varies. 

His farm of 160 acres is divided into four 
forty-acre fields and each carries in succes- 
sion soybeans, wheat, alfalfa pasture and 
corn. In such a plan thistles lose out. 

“The cornstalk field that follows with soy- 
beans is left as long as possible before the 
spring plowing,” says Homfeld. ‘This gives 
thistles, if there are any, a fine chance to 
start. Then I tractor plow it good and deep 
and I've certainly given any thistles a good 
setback. I plant the beans right away, and 
anyone knows how fast they come. They 
are shading the ground everywhere before 
any new shoots of the thistles could get 
above ground. At haying time any thistles 
| have ever found were so small and spin- 
dling that they couldn’t bear seed. This soy- 
bean ground is plowed soon afterward for 
fall wheat and that is disturbing to any re- 
maining thistle roots.” 

—George R. Harrison 
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.. desewes Whe Keil Fholeciiore 


F YOU saw your home or any of your 
farm buildings in danger of being 
damaged you’d rush to protect them. But 
do you, yourself, invite damage. . . un- 
wittingly...by choosing low-grade paint? 
Look at the left-hand photo. See how 
the low-grade paint has gone topieces... 
cracked and scaled...after only a short 
time. Now it must be burned and scraped 
off. And that calls for an extra coat in 
repainting. 

Dutch Boy, on the other hand, does 
not crack and scale. It resists the 
weather... wears down stubbornly by 
gradual chalking which leaves a smooth, 
unbroken surface, an ideal foundation 
for new paint. No burning and scraping, 
no new priming coat is needed at re- 
paint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint — with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You 
simply stir in the proper 





DUTCH BOY 


After 4 years. Exposed to 
the same conditions as the 
low-grade paint job. Paint 
is still good. No burning off , 
no new priming coat will be 
at repaint time. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 
After 1% years. Now the 
paint must be burned and 
scraped off before the 
surface is repainted. This 
means a new priming coat 
—a further extra expense. ne 


Easy Payment Plan 


Under the new Dutch Boy Easy Payment 
Plan ready cash isn’t necessary. No down 
payment required. Cost may be spread 
over one and a half to two years in small 
monthly installments. No red tape. Check 

coupon for full information. 





thinner and in a few minutes 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


there’s your paint, ready to Onty 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 

-" * Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
use. Indoors or out. And - $ 40 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
member you can tint it pergallon Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 


quickly and easily to any 
color you wish. 





*This price (as of May, 1936) varies some- 
what depending on buyer's distance 





That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitte- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 








from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 










FREE 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder ‘‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 
giving specially prepared instructions to farmers on the 
quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead 
about $2.40* per gallon. 


O Please include circular describing Easy Payment Plan. 






















MONEY- paint at a cost of 
SAVING 
PAINTING — 
INSTRUC- Address 
TIONS 


State 















Fi -40 
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’'M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and ots rains is 
by working—right through the treatment. Nothing 
like Absorbine for easing sore, stiff muscles, taking 
away pain of swollen tendons, reducing swellings. 


Won't blister or remove hair. A great antiseptic 


too. A little goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all 
dregente. 


. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








Eas/er 


Doubles Mow Capacity 


TWO men with a Papec can put up hay faster 
than 3 men using a harpoon. No one works in the 
hot mow. Chopped hay takes ha/f the space, feeds 
easier, is eaten without waste, often increases pro- 
duction. A Papec Chopper, without chanée, is 
the best silo filler obtainable. For fullinformation 
send name and address on margin of ad. EI 
Machine Co., 146 S. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y 


PAPE C 


HAY CHOPPER - SILO FILL ER 














It’s afact! You can doa real 
job killing both sucking and 
chewing insects with SLUG 
SHOT alone. No yisonous 
residues; fruits and vegetables 
can be safely sold without 
washing. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON LARGE PACKAGES 
250-Lb. Bbi., $34¢ per Lb. —125-Lb. Keg, 10c per Lb. 


Contains our Stabilized Rotenone, specially treated 
by patented process against loss of killing strength. 
f your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
Write for FREE ee cree, Chart, showing when 
and how to dust and 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Ferry St. 


Beacon, N. Y. 
goes. TEA NRY BE 








































amazing money-maxer for farms, truck gar- 
es, 


3 wa. dens, orchards, nurseries, poultry ranche 
country homes, etc. Plows, discs, harrows, 
uns te cultivates, mows lawns, cuts weeds. Runs belt 
hours per gal. 


machinery. 2 to6 H. P. ridin ce walking t es. 
rite for FREE CATALO 


and 10 +. \. 

SHAW MFG. CO., ( Write nearest office) 
Front St., Setesbers. Kansas 

West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
$812C Magnolia Ave. Chicago, lilinois 
668C North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


: Hi 








Ha NEW 
RiNKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Proven Power Plow & Cultivator 
e: Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers; 

rices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 





STEEL WHEELS 


To fit your skein, from stock, low freight rates. Mail 


order prices. Write 
GENEVA WHEEL CO., Box 60, Geneva, Ohio. 
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Desert Guns 


and applied a tourniquet. 

le’d made a bad mistake in riding the 
animal so long; he’d given the poison a good 
start. But he told himself it wasn’t serious; 
rattler’s bite doesn’t often kill stock. He ate 
a meal of dried jerky and drank sparingly 
of his canteen, knowing that some five miles 
northward was a good waterhole—the only 
waterhole, in fact, between Sand Wells and 
the hills, on this route. He had stopped there 
on two previous occasions, and the water 
had always been good. He had no fear 


| about it. 


animal’s foreleg continued to 
swell with a rapidity that hurled Doane 
into a momentary panic. An hour later he 
took mercy on the beast and shot it. He 
looked to his canteen. 

Less than a pint of water left! He made 
some calculations. He would go on to the 
waterhole, rest there through part of the 
night, drink until his system was saturated 
with moisture, then head back for Sand 
Wells with a brimming canteen to see him 
It was the only sensible thing to 


But the 


through. 


| do. The riders he followed had also been 


making track for the waterhole, and that 
lured him on, to see what general course 
they would take in leaving. 

The waterhole proved to be farther than 
five miles... twice that. But the outlaw 
trail didn’t trouble to turn in to it. When 
Doane reached it, the waterhole was dry. A 
big shot of dynamite had been exploded in 
it, cracking the lower structure. And in 
Doane’s canteen were just two man-sized 
drinks; his throat was already parched. 


Dry” It was a cry from 


cracked, fevered lips. The hour was sunset. 
Twenty-four hours after he had discovered 
a waterhole that was only so much hard- 
baked mud, Doane dropped to his knees in 
the sunset light and held his tongue against 
the canteen cover of burlap. There was no 


| saliva on his tongue, but on the covering of 


that canteen was a circle of moisture three or 

four inches wide. The circle was a deep, 

caved dent in the side of the canteen. 
Doane had fallen. When he pulled the 


canteen from under him the damage was 





} 


done. The fall had dented the metal side of 
the canteen and a soldered seam had cracked. 
Two priceless, tiny swallows of water had 
seeped into the covering that had acted like 
blotting paper in absorbing it. 

“Dry! 

Doane sucked with hard lips at that moist 
circle. Two infinitely precious swallows of 
water. Gone! Not a drop left inside. He 
sobbed thickly. For hours his throat had 
cried just to taste the stuff, just for him to let 
a drop or two between thick, swollen lips, 
just for a drop of water in that burning, 
choking throat of his. For seeming hours 
he had been able to think only of that, to 
imagine only the utter ecstasy of the touch 
of moisture. 

He had goaded himself on with the 
thought. He had lured himself on step by 
step with the promise. At sunset that iron 
will of his had promised the weakened, tor- 
tured body that there would be rest and— 
one swallow of water! Countless times, over 
and over, he had imagined it. He would 
take the water drop by drop; hold it on his 
tongue, feel it on his palate; drop by drop 
it would drip down the leather-cracked 


Continued from 
page 12 


Or would he take the swallow with 
one lustful, trembling, satisfying gulp? A 
thousand times he had imagined it, while 
the force of an iron will drove his unsteady 
body on. 

The fall had come within five yards of the 
mark he had set for himself, the spot where 
he would finally sink down, rest and drink. 
Driven muscles had weakened with the joy 
of anticipation and the eagerness. He was 
cheated now beyond any human measure. 
He knew only despair. But his warped mind 
was no longer concerned with the despair of 
death; only with the measure of his loss— 
that pitiful quantity of stale water that was 
gone! 

He cracked. He would gladly have traded 
his life for just one drink of water. He 
sobbed helplessly, hoarsely, gaspingly. 


throat. 


Tue vivid, desert sunset 
faded. Night spread shadow over a ghost- 
land of barren, grotesque forms, weird buttes 
and rock heaps, fantastic ridges and gullies 
—and it spread darkness over a man who 
lay in the dust where he had fallen, his lips 
pressed against the dry covering of a can- 
teen. The heat of the day was suddenly 
gone and it was chill... . 

\ shivering body brought Doane to con 
sciousness. For a time his brain was clear 
again. He coolly measured his chances. 
Fifteen or eighteen miles now would see 
him to Sand Wells. He told himself that he 
could make it. It was possible. He had to 
make it! 

Steeled in mind, he got to his feet. He 
carefully fixed his direction from the stars. 
Step by step, he began to move on. He 
walked a long way now before he tripped 
and fell. He pushed up and went on... . 
This was repeated countless times. His 
hands and knees were bloody. His clothing 
was ripped to shreds on the knees and legs. 
Finally an unknown, far-away voice seem- 
ingly began to call to him: 

“You can’t do it! No man could do it! 
Give up! Once you give up, death comes 
more easily!” 


Doane FOUGHT that 
voice. He cursed and screamed at it. But 
no articulate sound actually came from those 
hard-swollen lips of his. There were long 
periods of time when he did forget. There 
were times when visions gave him water, a 
world filled with water, cool and sweet; and 
he bathed lustfully in it, drank to his fill of 
it. Other times when he nakedly fought the 
fires of hell and died a hundred deaths by 
torture. There were long periods of time 
when he lay quietly where he fell. Times 
when he slept. But always he staggered 
on. 

Shortly after dawn his delirium-fevered 
mind cleared again for a few seconds. And 
this disclosed the grimmest joke of all. The 
coming sun rose in the wrong quarter of the 
compass. He was moving in the wrong di- 
rection! He had turned, wandering, back- 
tracked himself— 

Sunrise threw those curiously floating, far 
peaks of the Sierra Nueva into view. They 
had not changed. No farther away; no 
closer. Cool, distant, magical. A grotesque 
caricature of a man threw up one hand 
toward the mountains which a crazed mind 
still somehow knew to be real. A smile that 
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couldn’t move the stiff, swollen lips lighted 
in the bloodshot eyes. 

He could hear again the laugh and gurgle 
of water in the granite creekbeds. The music 
of it. He could see the sparkling, clear, 

weet streams of water in the canyons and 
avines. On his hands and knees Doane 

crept forward, toward the ranges that lay 

stant two days’ march, for a strong man 
vith food and water. 

‘Aqui ’Sta! Por Dios, some man is lost 

afoot! There is his canteen!” 

Five hard-ridden mounts and a pack ani- 

al that carried water tins came to rein in a 
compact group. The canteen lay on the 
ground before them, half tilted against a 
rock. It had a dented, caved side. There 

re other things to be seen in the dust. A 
nan’s body had lain there. Struggled. The 
marks where the man had tried to get to his 

t and again lay still. There were the 

arks of his raw knees. And to the south 
went the wavering track where he had dis- 
appeared. 

“What do you think?” 

“IT think’”—a lean, straight old vaquero 
miled—“‘that a certain man who never fails 

as failed. According to what I heard, he 
ft Sand Wells three mornings ago, alone. 
Here is the way he returns!” 
‘“‘How old is the track?” 
twelve. But it is still a long 
to Sand Wells. This man 
Vas already weak. 
| 


“Ten hours 
vay from h 


He had no water. So! 
I think he must have discovered how the 
Senor La Rue put dynamite in the north 
vaterhole, to check cattle from disappearing 
that direction.” 
\ single rider reined his mount away, 
oving slowly along the trail of uneven 
footprints. He rode a hundred yards, halted 
ind returned to the group. He nodded his 
ad in agreement with the spokesman. 


The saddlemen had dark, vigilant eyes. 


Even now one scanned the horizons, straight 
in the saddle with a certain tenseness in the 
poise. The man who read the scant sign of 


footprints so intuitively was known as 
Pedro Salvador; but his stolid-appearing fea- 
tures showed a heritage that was more 
Indian than Mexican. His age was indeter- 
minable, except that there was gray in the 
coarse, straight hair that showed under the 
dusty brim of his sombrero. Two others 

re middle-aged men; the fourth a youth. 


Tue fifth rider, at a dis- 


of fifty yards, would have been taken 


for a man, her sex unrecognizable under the 


garb she wore. She was young, and clothed 
the men—in worn chaps, boots, a man’s 
led shirt and a wide-brimmed Stetson. 


Her fine, black hair was cut in a bob that 
shorter than Pedro Salvador’s grayed 


But at closer distance the delicate mould 


of her profile, or the curve of her lips, the 
throat, the fine dark eyes spoke for them- 
Nearby, the working clothes of the 


ird-bitten cowman served only to accen- 
uate the feminine daintiness by harsh con- 
st. 

Pedro!’ she called. ‘The cool of night 

will have kept this man alive. His track will 
wander. But he won’t be dead this morn- 
ing. 
“But—soon!” corrected Pedro. ‘La Rue 
would be equally behind his coming here. 
Let them look after themselves. Let them 
Dury their own dead!”’ 


Continued in July 
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70 OCTANE GASOLINE 
LOWERING TRACTOR 
COSTS EVERYWHERE 


IGH COMPRESSION tractors 
H use much less fuel per acre— 
much less oil. They cut operating 
costs far below ordinary expenses 
for plowing, discing, planting, cul- 
tivating, belt work, and other 
power jobs. 

Here is a letter from Mr. C, E. 
McDonald, of Glendale, Arizona. 


“Tractor has been used in harrow- 
ing with a seven-foot offset Disc Har- 
how and in planting and cultivating. 
On one ranch I have cultivated 
seventy-fiveacres of lettuce with six row 
or three bed cultivator, equipped with 
six weeder knives, three furrowers and 
three duck feet (or a total of eighteen 
tools), at the rate of twenty-five acres 
a day, and have used twelve and one- 
half gallons of gasoline, costing eight 
cents a gallon. On my light or finishing- 
up cultivating I have cultivated the 
seventy-five acres in two days with 
practically the same fuel expense. I 
am changing my oil every five days 
and find that about only one quart 


“FUEL COSTS OF ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR FOR 
TEN HOURS’ WORK’’ 
says Mr. C. E. McDonald 
of Glendale, Arizona 





Fl I an 


Lower fuel bills. . . lower oil bills... more power. . . faster 
work . . . with high compression and regular gasoline 


of oil is used in the five-day period. 

“My results with this tractor have 
been better than I anticipated, and the 
fuel cost of only one dollar for ten 
hours’ work so satisfactory that I am 
pleased to write you this letter.” 

This is the kind of performance 
YOU can expect from a high 
compression tractor. Match it 
against your present costs. 

If you are buying a new tractor, 
be sure it is HIGH COMPRES- 
SION. Otherwise, talk to your 
tractor dealer about equipping 
your present tractor with high 
compression pistons or cylinder 
head. Take advantage of the econ- 
omy, the convenience and the 
faster work now offered by regu- 
lar gasolines. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City, 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids 
for premium and regular gasolines. 


It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Vv eo rr . ° | 

Z rey THE bride was coming down 

OG) the flower decorated aisle. It 
FE 

hee 2 was a pink wedding—even the 


bride, contrary to old tradition, wore 
flesh-colored satin. She was like an ex- 
quisite rose, fresh from a Junetime garden 
—and her eyes, deeply blue, were as clear 
and limpid as the skies of June. Watching 
her approach the altar—seeing her misty 





ei 


Painting by Karl Godwin 


smile as she met the gaze of the waiting Ke 

groom—made my heart turn over, like VERY marriage, taken from 
. : - “f° 4 ° > ° . . ; es 

a pancake, in my breast. It was all so When life's brave fire has dwindled to an ember its beginning, has a fair 


gracious, so gloriously romantic, so—new. 
In my soul I breathed a sudden prayer. 

“Oh, God,” I prayed, “may that girl’s 
life hold a reflection of the beauty that 
shines in her face today. May her mar 
riage be a success. May her dearest 
dreams come true, and may her brightest 
hopes be realized. May—” 

The minister had stepped forward, In 
a low, reverent voice he began to repeat 
the words of the marriage service. 

“Dearly beloved,” he said softly, “we 


That rests upon a hearthstone growing chill, 

I pray that, swept with dreams, | will remember 
The sudden wonder and the breathless thrill 

Of love in June—and organ music playing, 
And roses lending perfume to the air, 

And golden sunlight, like slim fingers straying 
Across my satin gown, and veil=bound hair. 


When twilight comes to touch my eyes, so tired 
With seeing fear and poverty and pain, 
I pray that for one heart-beat, heavensinspired, 
I will glimpse youth's transfigured face again. 
] pray that | will feel a dear one’s fingers 
Upon my own... When it is winter weather, 
God grant that one enchanted moment lingers, 


chance of being a successful mar- 
riage. I do not mean success in 
the worldly sense, but in a sense 
which is measured by deeper, 
surer values. Real success in mar- 
riage is not gauged by the number 
of dozens of double damask nap- 
kins, and the heaviness of the 
spoons, that are a part of the 
bride’s equipment. Neither is it 
computed by the size of the 
groom’s income. It is measured 
by the weight of affection that lies 


are gathered together here in the sight ot 
God, and in the face of this company, 
to join this man and this woman in the 
bonds of holy matrimony . . .” 

My prayer merged with the minister’s speech—with the 
scent of the flowers, with the faint and far-off murmur of the 
organ. ... 


T IS difficult to watch a wedding, to listen to the sublimely 

solemn marriage ceremony, and remain unmoved. For it 
is upon the marriage ceremony and the loveliness of young 
love, that much of the world’s happiness and security is based. 
A wedding takes two young people and transforms them into 
a family—a family that will live together in a home, and will 
there rear children. Even in these ultra modern days—when 
many of the things which once were held sacred are treated in 
a casual manner—the marriage bond manages to preserve an 
innate dignity! 


When June and love walked down an aisle together. between the two young people, 


DP KE 


and the amount of tolerance and 
human understanding that they 
possess. Unselfishness is needed more than solid silver. 


PRAYED, as the pink-tinted bride went down the church 

aisle: “May her life hold a reflection of beauty!’ Oh, it is a 
prayer that should be spoken on every girl’s wedding day! 
For many of the problems that confront the bride and groom 
in these trying times are ugly ones. Depression has become 
a national byword, and some say that war waits around the 
corner, and only a few innocent folk believe the once comfort- 
ing theory that two can live as cheaply as one. So it is very 
necessary for young married people to seek a reflected beauty, 
and to hold it fast. To seek the beauty of a shared devotion and 
a shared life, of books and pictures enjoyed together, and of 
work that is made easier because of a double harness! 
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flour, etc. Enough baking soda must be 
used to bring about a desirable color and 
flavor as well as sufficient leavening. 


Golden S pice Cake 


2% cups sifted cake Y% cup butter or other 
flour shortening 

1 teaspoon baking soda 1 cup sugar 

%4 teaspoon slit 1 egg, well beaten 

¥Y% teaspoon cloves 1 tablespoon molasses 
teaspoon cinnamon 1 cup sour milk or 


14 teaspoon nutmeg buttermilk 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
salt and spices, and sift together three 
times. Work butter with spoon until 


creamy. Add sugar gradually, beating 


We, (caclesaw 


FROM SOUR MILK 


‘By MARTHA LEE 
ANDERSON 


“When it thunders, the milk sours.” 


See = THOUGH thunder _ itself 


ave) cannot make milk sour, the 
CA heat and humidity that exist 


ULAVEV LAVA 
1 
\ 
1 


Vale 
Vinny 


just before and during a storm do hasten 
the souring process. Milk that has clab- 
bered quickly during a storm is very nice 
sour m ilk. ( ‘onditions are just right tor 
producing lactic acid rapidly; the milk 
has a thick soft curd and a better flavor 
than that soured slowly. Summer time 
is truly the season for sour milk. Not 
only thunder, but the heat and summer 
sunshine are responsible for the excellent 
flavor. Using sour milk to advantage is 
not just good sense, but good economy. 
Baked foods made with it are healthful 
an 1 de lic 10uS. 

Buttermilk can always be substituted 
for sour milk in sour milk recipes. If 
the buttermilk is not sour when taken 

om the churn, let it stand a day or so 
to thicken and sour. 

\fter sour milk has developed a thick 
labber and buttermilk the desired thick- 
ness, place it where it will cool—the cel- 
lar, the springhouse or the refrigerator. 
Kept in the warm place in which it 
soured, the milk will develop mold and 


lose its fresh, sharp, acid odor. In a 


cool place, sour milk will keep fit for 

baking four or five days. In addition, 

better texture, leavening and volume are 

realized when the sour milk is cool (at 

or below room temperature). It is 

dificult to produce light fluffy batters 
th warm sour milk. 

As a general recommendation, one-half 
teaspoon of baking soda is used with one 
cup of sour milk or buttermilk, and is 
sufficient to properly leaven two cups of 
flour. However, the amount of baking 
soda to be used in a sour milk recipe is 
influenced by the presence in the recipe 
of chocolate, spices, fruits, whole wheat 


until light and fluffy after each addition. 
Add egg. Add molasses. Blend well. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time, beating until smooth 
after each addition. Turn into greased 
loaf pan (6”x10’x2”), and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 45-50 minutes, 
Ice with Butter Frosting. 


Steamed Molasses Pudding 


2 cups sifted all 344 cup soft butter 
purpose flour 344 cup molasses 
1'% teaspoons baking 1 cup sour milk or 
soda buttermilk 
34 cup raisins 


14 teaspoon salt 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda 
and salt, and sift together three times. 
Combine butter, molasses and milk. Add 
raisins. Add flour and beat well. Turn 


into greased molds, filling them two- 








35 


thirds full. Steam three hours. Serve 
with some simple sour sauce or with 
whipped cream. Serves 10. 


Chocolate Nut Loaf 


1'4 cups sifted cake Y% cup nutmeats, finely 
flour chopped 

14 teaspoon baking soda 1 teaspoon vanilla 

14 teaspoon salt 2 squares (2ounces) un 


14 cup butter or other sweetened chocolate, 
shortening melted and cooled 
) sugar 44 cup sour milk 


i eos. well beaten 

Sift flour once, measure,.add baking soda 
and salt, and sift together three times. 
Work butter with spoon until creamy. 
Add sugar gradually and beat after each 
addition until light and fluffy. Add egg. 
Beat until blended. Add nutmeats and 
vanilla. Add chocolate and blend well. 
Add flour alternately with sour milk, 
small amount at a time, beating until 
smooth after each addition. Turn into 
greased loaf pan (8”x8’’x2”) and bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 45 minutes. 
Cool. Ice with Butter Frosting flavored 
to taste with coffee. 


Butter Frosting 


4 tablespoons butter 3 tablespoons milk 
2 cups confectioners’ 1 teaspoon vanilla 
sugar 


Work butter with spoon until very soft. 
Add sugar gradually, thinning with milk 
until of right consistency to spread. Beat 
well. Add vanilla. 


_ Sour Cream Loaf Cake 


2 cul pastry 1 cup sugar 
flour 1 cup heavy sour cream 
1%, teaspoon baking soda 2 eggs, well beaten 
1 teaspoon baking 4% cup milk 
pow de 1 teaspoon vanilla 
teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
baking powder and salt and sift together 
three times. Beat sugar gradually into 
cream. Add eggs. Add flour, alternately 
with milk, a (Continued on page 43) 
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Paris 


Openings 


By cable from DORA MILLER 


Paris, May 4, 1936 
INCREASED femininity is in the 


mode with details of the eighteen- 
nineties type. Suits are prominent for day- 
time wear with jackets often of fitted-in 
hip length. Sometimes bottom of suit skirts 
are fur banded, others have narrow box ef- 
fect. 

Evening dresses frequently have wide 
transparent skirts over narrow foundations. 
Others are widened from the knee, some- 
time with ruffles or flounces as in the Maggy 
Rouff collection. Full peplums, tiered skirts 
and tunics all are important for day or eve- 
ning. 

Many elbow sleeves with soft fullness in 
all types of clothes. Long sleeves often have 
puffed top. Hats are either very large or 
are veiled small bonnet effects. 

Cotton and linen suits are good. Small 
patterned silk prints are found in day wear 
dresses while much chiffon is being used for 
dressy clothes, often one color over another, 
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giving a changeable effect. 
All kinds of flowers are used for jabot 
effects. 
1. Chanel model showing matching flow- 
ers for corsage and in hair, saucer effect. 
Tight slip cut up in front under wider skirt. 


2. Marcel Rochas dressy suit of white 
pleated lace with red felt straps down the 
sides like men’s dress trousers with red felt 
bolero. 

3. Mainbocher cloche skirt for day dress 
with basque top and tight sleeves. 

4. Bruyere incrusts flowers from prints on 
net yokes and lapels of wool jackets. 

5. Evening coat by Alix with wide circu- 
lar knee-length peplum with plain top. 

6. At the Schiaparelli opening, many wide 
wrapped headbands were seen with curls 
inside, like 1916. 





NY 


















Drawings by Betty Lightner 
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Paris Openings 
—and You 


ty: [HE opposite page is a cabled mes- 
sage to us from Paris giving the high- 
lights of the openings held there the first 
week in May.. We planned this feature for 
you for two reasons—one, our desire to 
bring you the new style trends, which amus- 
ing as they may look to you now, will doubt- 
less be bobbing up in some form in the fall 
and winter fashions. The other, to bring 
home to you again what a 42-day printing 
date means. It will be six weeks before any 
magazines for city women will be present- 
ing these ideas to readers. Who can say now 
that farm women are behind the times? 

Why should you be interested in what 
was shown at the Paris openings? Because 
most of us like to know what is apt to be 
in fashion and Paris is still the fountain-head 
of style. 

There are some who profess to think style 
is inconsequential. But it never will be, so 
long as humans are sensitive about appearing 
peculiar in the eyes of their fellow men. All 
of us, excepting the extremely individual- 
istic, want to know what others will be wear- 
ing and desire to buy something similar. 

Styles constantly change in the western 
world. But drastic changes, as a rule come 
rather slowly—certain trends gathering mo- 
mentum as the months go by, until the new 
fashion is being worn by the multitude, and 
the old is displaced and out-of-date. 


How Advance Information Is 


Obtained 

HE trained stylist senses new tendencies 

early and usually can forecast impend- 
ing changes—such for instance as the wider 
shoulder line of this season—long before 
the new style is accepted by the many. 
Where does she get this knowledge? At 
various sources. She attends the openings 
held by dress designers in Paris, London and 
in this country, she watches what the best 
dressed society women are choosing, and 
what actresses, both on the legitimate stage 
and in the movies are wearing. 

In addition to all the information she se- 
cures from observation of this kind, a born 
stylist has a seventh sense, seemingly, which 
tells her what new ideas will appeal to you 
and me and millions of other American 
women, when they are offered to us. 

But who starts these new styles in the 
first place, you ask? Ordinarily—not always 

the original idea is launched in Paris, al- 
though American designers are steadily com- 
ing to the fore. 

This spring we asked Miss Dora Miller, 
an American stylist, well known both in 
Paris and America, to select some of the 
outstanding successes of the Paris May open- 
ings for you—high styles apt to influence 
fashions this fall. For many years Miss Miller 
has almost commuted between Paris and 
New York. She has the experience and the 
flair to evaluate that which was presented 
and she knows what American women like, 
so you can depend on the ideas she has 
selected. I hope you will find them helpful 
and perhaps amusing. 

Her cable was sent to us the 4th of May, 
the sketches were made by Miss Lightner 
the 7th and you are probably reading this 
on the 16th. Isn’t it an age of miracles? 


Mary R. Reynolds 
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JANE MORELAND 
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Excellent Styles 
for Hot Days 


HE season when the “mercury goes 

up and up” is with us again! To look 
smart and to be comfortable is what most 
American women require of dresses during 
the summer months. And here are two mod- 
els of that type. 

At the top of page is a most adaptable 
dress for it is an excellent sun-back style 
without the cape, or the back may be fast- 
ened together and the cape, which might be 
of a contrasting color, buttoned on. Sanfor- 
ized linens and firm cottons would be ex- 
cellent materials. No. 3310 is designed for 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 16 
years requires 318 yards of 39-inch material. 

Young in spirit and flattering to the 
shorter figure is design on right. Cape sleeves 
are cool and provide the covering that so 
many women like. A blue and white print 
was used in the model, with sheer white 
organdie. No. 2966 is designed for 35, 37, 
39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49 and 51 inches. 37 re- 
quires 33% yards of 39-inch material. 


37 








2966 


cents, 


Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from 

Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents 

each. Be sure to give number and size required. New 1936 

Summer Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 
1 
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Here's MY SECRET 
OF A LOVELY SKIN” 


This advertisement is 
based on an actual expe- 


A ~ rience reported in an un- 
$i TAR, 4% solicited letter. Subscribed 
ei .— +*: and sworn to before me. 
Pues sande _ 
ba, Oy tenaes ANNUAL Cpr rler 
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I. YOU are one of the thousands 
of of wapenry girls who are looking for the 

about ugly skin blemishes, erup- 
ca and pimples—who want to be re- 
lieved of embarrassment—let the above true 
experience encourage you. It is typical of 
countless letters ms gratitude from women 
who have disposed of skin trouble and won 
back their charm with the help of pleasant- 
tasting Yeast Foam Tablets. 

If you, too, are embarrassed by a skin 
marred with ugly blemishes—let Yeast Foam 
Tablets show you the way to regain your 
beauty. By supplying vital corrective ele- 
ments, they rid the body of the poisons 
which cause such trouble—quickly, natu- 
rally, without discomfort. Get Yeast Foam 
Tablets today, and regain the 
beauty of a lovely, clear skin. 


Am poser druggist for Yeast 
Foam Tablets today—and refuse 
: substitutes. Send for Free Sample. 
= NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


i 

i 

Please send free introductory pack- : 
age of Yeast Foam Tablets. FJ--6-36 : 
i 
t 
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Keeping Well 
W ater as a Cathartic 


By Eoline Church Dubois, M.D. 


f Be RE are more cathartics sold than 
any other class of drugs, and there 
ire constantly new additions to the ist. 
When there is a multitude of remedies 
offered we may take it for granted that 


the weed is widespread. 


There are people who have found their 


ideal eliminant in bran, and others are 
sauusfied with mineral oil with or without 
agar. Some say that spinach taken every 


day never fails, and others swear by senna 
and figs. 

When one considers that arrange- 
ment of the digestive tract is the same for 
everyone except in diseased conditions, and 
that the only effect that these remedies have 
to increase the muscular activity of the 
bowel, it evident that the differences 
which supposedly exist between the various 
drugs are largely imaginary, in- 
all have this one feature in com- 
stimula- 


the 


18 


1S 


cathartic 
deed they é 
mon that they destroy by 
tion the natural bowel reaction to the food 
real 


artificial 


bulk. Nevertheless constipation is a 
condition which brings marked discomfort. 
The importance of a diet containing con- 
siderable roughage and bulk (bran and 
spinach), and the exceeding value of a 
habit time for the bowel function, are 
matters which are well known to most, 


and there is no doubt that if these principles 
were put into practice the sale of cathartic 
would show a marked decline. 
one remedy the merits of which 
as a laxative most of us fail appreciate. 
And _ this water, not any special water, 
but just good plain drinking water. 


remedies 
But there ts 
to 


18 


Water Acts as Lubricant 


HERE are fundamental reasons for this. 

For water is the lubricating medium of 
the body. It allows the muscles to ripple 
smoothly over each other, the joints to 
move back and forth without creaking, the 
materials for be carried to 
every organ by way of the blood. Further- 
facilitates the final elimination of 
waste products. 

The habit of taking 
amounts (6 to 8 glasses) 
necessary in order to maintain the equilib- 
For its lubricating effect 


sustenance to 


more it 


stated 
day is 


water in 
every 


rium of the body. 


upon the bowels the most effective routine | 


is to take 2 or more glasses of water hot | 


an hour before 
breakfast. After taking, one should lie 
down on the left side for 15 minutes and 
then on the right for 5 minutes after which 
one may dress. The point is to take the 
water long enough before breakfast so that 
it will influence the digestive tract ahead of 
the food lubrication of the food canal. 

In recommending this simple method for 
the cure of constipation there are two things 
which we ask our readers to bear in mind. 
These are that the success of this depends 
upon making it a daily habit, also upon 
having a fixed time for elimination. If 
there is no disease which creates obstruction 
to the natural passage of waste matter, there 


or cold, in the morning 


| is no such word as fail no matter how long 


| the constipation has been a habit. 


It may 
require a few trials to derive complete suc- 
cess, but persistence is bound to win. 








VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 


DID TRICK 


They were getting on each 
other’s nerves. Intestinal 
sluggishness was really the 
cause—made them tired 
with frequent headaches, 
bilious spells. But that is all 
changed now. For they dis- 
covered, like millions of 
others, that nature provided 
tt he correct laxatives in 
plants and vegetables. Tonight try Nature’s 
Remedy (NR Tablets). How much better you 
feel—invigorated, refreshed. Important—you 
do not have to increase the dose. They con- 


tain no phenol or 
TO-NICHT 


mineral deriva- 
TOMORROW ALRIGHT 





tives. Only 25c— 
all druggists. 


Beautifal five-color 1936 Calendar-Thermometer. Al 
FREE: samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
# postage to A. H. Le A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 94H-9. St. Louis Mo. 


= Spap 
y a: 
of yon Hands 
It will do much to S24 
keep them soft and smooth: 





















































These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big value. Orders filled promptly. 

(Farm Journal is ef Two years; all other magazines 

r One year.) 

Club No. 617 Club No. 602 
Woman's World Household Magazine 
Good Stories ‘ ) $2.00 Good Stories $2.00 
Mother’s Home Life. \ Value | tiustrated Mechanies.. \ Value 
Gentlewoman > All for Gentlewoman. . All For 
Poultry Tribune f $00 | Mother's Home Life f $100 
Farm Journal —2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 
Club No. 600 Club No. 604 
Woman’s World....... $2.00 | Woman's World....... $2.00 
Household Magazine Value | Household Magazine Value 
Good Stories All For | Illustrated Mechanics All For 
Gentlewoman $] 00 | Mother's Home Life $] 00 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 
Club No. 606 $225 | Club No. 607 $2.25 
McCall’s Magazine....\) Value | Pathfinder (wkly) lyr...) Value 
Household Magazine All For | Woman’s World All For 
Good Stories $] 25 | Good Stories $] 25 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 
Club No. 605 Club No. 609 $2.25 
Pictorial Review . ) $225 | Sports Afield ....... Value 
Good Stories Value | Woman's World All For 
Illustrated Mechanics.. > All For | Good Stories. . $125 
Gentlewoman $] 25 | Farm Journal—2 yrs... 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. 
Club No. 616 $3.00 | Club No. 612 $3.00 
McCall s Magazine Value | Pictorial Review....... Value 
Romantic Stories All For | Sports Afield..... All For 
Woman’s World $] 50 | Household Magazine $1 50 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 








Note=If the magazines you want are not listed here write us for prices 


3 Magazines $1.50 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any 2 magazines listed below 
(2) Flewer Grower, 6 mos. C) Pictorial Review, | yr 
C) Household Magazine, 2 yrs. C) Screen Book, | yr. 
C) McCall’s Magazine, | yr. © Movie Classic, | yr. 
() Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. C) Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
C) Open Road (boys), 2 yrs. C) Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

C) Parents’ Magazine, 6 mos. (CO Tre Confessions, | yr. 
C) Pathfinder (wkly), 1 yr. (C) Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Check each of the be magazines you select 

FARM JOURNAL, Dept. H 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Enclosed find $........... Please send me all the 
magazines in Club No............ 
UID 50 an. cs Caa ©. es alesis ae 
Nita ple SRP ed AO, aie er State 














Whiteheads Go 


When You “Wake” Your Skin 
By Phyllis Wray 
from my faithful readers in- 


ETTERS 
4 dicate that whiteheads are a common 


and very troublesome complexion ailment. 
Do you know what they are? Strangely 
enough, they’re practically twin sisters to 
ickheads, though very different in appear- 
nce. Both are symptoms of a lazy skin; a 
skin that has some pores, glands and cells 
hat fall down on the job of eliminating 
waste material from the body. Because the 
pores are working only half time, oil gathers 
in the glands and ducts and forms a hard, 
yellowish mass. If this mass is near the skin 
surface, and the pore is large, dirt and dust 
the outside adhere to it and form a 
blackhead. But if it settles further down in 
pore, and the pore closes over it, there’s 
unbecoming whitehead. And as long 
mains there it makes the skin even 
to these annoying blemishes. 
then, is the great need of 
complexion that easily forms whiteheads. 
None of this two-second face cleansing and 
let it go at that. This sluggish skin must 
roused into action! Creams and lotions 

be applied daily and with vigor. You 


ust be a relentless task master. 


Massage the Skin 


ASSAGE is a splendid method of 
whipping the sluggish skin into ac- 

tion. Five whole minutes every night will 
do the trick and it is not too much time 
to spend on your face when you know the 
result will be a clear, fresh complexion, 
‘alive’ look that is so attractive. 

a nightly treatment 


trom 


your 
is it re 
more suscepuble 

Sumulation, 


1 


with that 


I am going 


whitehead skin. 
: 


to outline 


f clean face 


rirst the face cleansing. A 
is the important initial step in any treatment. 
Remove every speck of dust and dirt, using 


whatever method of cleansing you have 
found most agreeable to your skin. If you 
use cleansing cream, it for a few 
seconds and then remove every bit of excess 
cream with a soft towel or facial tissue. If 
you use soap and water, rinse thoroughly 
in clear, cool water after the washing. If 
u use both, employ the cream first. 
Now the next step is the five minute 
issage treatment. Spread a_ generous 
1ount of tissue cream all over your face, 
using an upward stroke, and settle down 
comfortably before you proceed with the 
massage movements. Do not pull your face. 
Press the cream in firmly .with the palms 
ot the hands as you work along the jaw line. 
Use the finger ups in a firm, tapping move- 
ment around the corners of the mouth and 
from the corners of the nose to the temples. 
This tapping is really a “walking” of your 
finger tips along your face. Again use the 
palms of your hands to smooth along the 
forehead lines. Slap your cheeks to whip 
up the circulation. Very gently work around 
t 


massage 


eyes with the finger tips, going in toward 


nose under the eyes, and out to the 


corners on the eyelids. 

The massage over, wipe off excess cream 
and pat the face vigorously with a square 
of cotton that has been dipped in ice water 
or chilled skin tonic. Now you're ready for 


bed with a clean, well stimulated face; a 
face that is going to look fresh and alive 
when you awake next morning. 


| 
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Five-burner Perfection Modern Cabinet Oil Range No. R-879, 
one of twenty-three new High-Power Perfections 


ONLY PERFECTION HAS HIGH-POWER BURNER SPEED 
... CLEANLINESS AND PRECISE REGULATION... 


@ THIS LOVELY modern Perfection oil 
range, finished in sparkling, cream- 
white porcelain enamel, has beauty 
that goes deeper than appearance. 
It is the beauty of honest design 
for convenient use, easy care and 
the satisfactory performance for 
which Perfection stoves have always 
been known. 


Every part of the range is easy 
to use, easy to keep clean. You will 
like the smooth sur- 
faces and rounded 
corners and the re- 
movable burner tray. 
. 


Enjoy modern refrigeration. 
Chill foods economically, and 
make ice cubes with a SUPER- 
FEX Oil Burning Refriger- 
ator—a twin with the range 
in design. 









Be sure to get High- 
Power burner speed, 
cleanliness and precise 
regulation. This paper 
label on one burner 
identifies Perfection 
High-Power Oil Stoves. 





The three outstanding features of 
convenience are: a roomy, porce- 
lain-lined, “live heat” oven, built at 
convenient elbow height; a two- 
gallon, unbreakable fuel reservoir, 
concealed, yet easily removed for 
filling; and High-Power burners. 


Concealed by a hinged front 
panel, there are five of these remark- 
able burners. Each is easy to light 
and responds instantly to a touch 
of its control wheel, offering a com- 
plete choice of clean, dependable 
cooking heats. 


See your dealer's display of 
beautiful new Perfection oil stoves. 
There are sizes for every purpose, 
at prices that will please you. Send 
for our free, illustrated booklets. 
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HIGH-POWER 
Oil Stoves. 








PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7696-B Piatt Ave., Cleveland, O. 

0) Please send me the new High-Power PER- 
FECTION booklet showing modern oil stoves. 

0 Also SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerator 
booklet. 
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Only Heinz Strained e mnt o> 
Foods Bear Both 
These Famous Seals 
of Quality 








CHILDREN 


SENSE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


You can tell the difference in Heinz 
Strained Foods—even the color is 
richer. And babies sense the difference 
—like them better and eat them eagerly. 


The pick of garden produce gives these 
Officially Accepted foods their appetiz- 
ing flavor and splendid nutrient qual- 
ities. Heinz — cooks prepare each 
kind as carefully as you would—but 
with far fresher vegetables. Only prize, 
sun-ripened beauties grown from Heinz- 
selected seed are good enough for the 
Strained Tomatoes. These are washed, 
steamed down and strained within a 
few short hours after harvesting. The 
result is a pureé with a high degree of 
vitamin and mineral content—flavorful 
to taste. 


Switch to Heinz Strained Foods today. 
Doctors recommend Heinz Strained 
Foods—they carry the Seal of Accept- 
ance of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Foods. Your 
grocer has ten varieties in convenient 
tins—ready to heat and serve. 








10 KINDS—1. Peas. 
2. Carrots. 3. Prunes. 
4. Spinach. 5. Green 
Beans. 6. Tomatoes. 
7.Cereal. 8. Apricots 
and Apple Sauce. 
ei Strained Vegeta- 

le Soup. 10. Beets. 
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Strawberries Are Ripe 


By 
JEANETTE 
BEYER 


RY Ks IN MY opin- 
eS x ion, strawber- 


awberries, 


rics as St 


pure and unadulterated 
cannot be improved 
upon. And I’m also 


old-fashioned enough 
to enjoy strawberry 
shortcake more than 
any other strawberry 
dessert if they must be 
fixed up. However as 
the strawberry season 
progresses and the flushed warm berries ap- 
pear every day on our tables, the jaded meal 
plannei may welcome some new concoctions 
for the luscious fruit—just to entertain her- 
self even though the family are willing to 
attack shortcake three times a day. After all, 
of course, strawberries cannot be spoiled, no 
matter in what connection or combination 
they appear. 


Ambassador Strawberry Pie 


Roll out pie dough and cover pie un; bake 
until brown and crisp. When cold, fill with 
sugared fresh strawberries. Have ready a 
strawberry gelatine (cold and slightly thick), 
pour over all so that the berries are covered 
with the jelly. Place in a refrigerator to set. 
Cut the pie into pieces and decorate with 
whipped cream. 

A delightful, airy dessert, a good topper 
for a heavy dinner, and a very good way to 
make a few strawberries go a long way is 
strawberry whip. You'll be surprised to see 
how the egg white swells, and be delighted 
with the beautiful color. This same rule can 
be used with raspberries, apricots, apples or 
any thick fruit pulp. 


Strawberry Whip 


1 cup thick crushed 1 egg white 

fresh strawberry pulp Lemon juice to flavor 
1 cup powdered sugar Few grains of salt 
Beat the egg white untl stiff in a deep 
bowl. Gradually add the rest of the ingre- 
dients, beating all the while. When all the 
ingredients are in, continue beating until the 
mixture is stiff enough to hold its shape. 
This may take some time. Chill. Put in a 





serving dish, garnish with whole straw- 
berries. Six servings. 


Strawberry Snow Balls 
14 cup butter 2 tablespoons baking 
% cup sugar powder 
24 cup milk 4 egg whites 
1'4 cups flour 
Cream butter and sugar. To this mixture 
add milk. Sift flour and baking powder to- 
gether and add. Then, lastly beaten whites. 
Place in six buttered cups, steam one half 
hour. Serve with crushed, sweetened straw- 
berries. 


Strawberry Charlotte 


2 tablespoons gelatine 3 tablespoons lemon 
1% cup cold water juice 
13 cup boiling water Whites of 3 eggs 
1 cup sugar Y% pint whipped cream 
1 cup fruit juice and 

pulp 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, then dissolve 
in boiling water. Add sugar, cool, then add 
lemon juice, fruit juice and pulp. When 
cold whisk until frothy, then add whites of 
eggs beaten stiffly and fold in cream. Line a 
mould with fresh ripe strawberries, or with 
lady fingers. Turn in the mixture and chill. 


Party Dessert 


Someone recently told me of such a good 
party dessert. It makes me hungry to think 
of it now. Arrange individual plates, and on 
each put first a thin slice of white cake, then 
a slice of ice cream and then a spoonful of 
strawberry whip. Garnish with beautiful 
whole strawberries arranged around the cake 
on the plate with points turned out. It is 
effective to look at as well as to eat! 





Service Helps 
Strawberry Recipes—Jams, conserves and 
jellies made with them, Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

Your Best Colors—Different colors and 
| fabrics that flatter different types. Stamped 
| addressed envelope please. 
| Seven Crocheted and Knitted Gifts — 
| Directions for making. Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Knitted Dresses—Directions for knitting 3 
new ones. Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Sample Supper — Clever plan by which a 
club raised money and provided a good time. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 





Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
various kinds. Ten cents. 


List of Children’s Books—Titles of over 
300. Stamped addressed envelope. 
Antimacassar Set in Crochet—Direc- 
tions for stamped envelope. 

Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 
described. Ten cents. 

Hearty Supper Dishes—25 recipes. Stamp- 
ed addressed envelope. 

Seventy-Five Games, Icebreakers and 
Stunts for fun at home or for parties. Ten 
cents. 

Quilt Catalog—80 attractive quilt blocks 


and borders for which patterns can be fur- 
nished. Five cents. 
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Ladies, make no mistake—when 
the Government spends, you pay. 
All Federal taxes are charged into 
the things you buy; read about the 
126 taxes on a pair of shoes 


‘By CHARLOTTE HUBBARD 
PRESCOTT 


BCS THERE are four things you can 
ES % count on definitely from Mr. Roose- 
velt: he plans to spend more money, borrow 
more money, raise all hidden taxes, make 
you pay them. He will collect them from 
you through the stores. 

Most women pride themselves on being 
“good shoppers.”” They should be, heaven 
knows, for they do from 75 to 80 per cent 
of the household buying. They've learned 
to know values—the look and feel of a well- 
made shoe, for example. Yet most of us are 
blissfully ignorant of the taxes which are 
tied into the laces and lurk in the toe. 

Most of us didn’t know—and some of us 
never will know—that our pockets were 
being picked. We didn’t know it, so we 
didn’t care. Three or four per cent of us 
began to care when the income tax was in- 
vented. Others were annoyed by the “nui- 
sance taxes” of war time. In 1932 came the 
sales taxes, about which people raised such 
a hullabaloo that several states did away 
with them. The reason they made such a 
fuss about these taxes was because they 
could see them. 

If we paid all our taxes to the Federal In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau collector, just how 
long do you think we'd keep on meekly 
paying them? Just how long would it take 
us to begin taking an interest in the six bil- 
lion dollars that the Treasury is running 
behind this year? 

Many of us who thought about it at all 
thought it would be just dandy to ‘soak 
the rich”’ with the cost of our extravagantly 
expensive government. “Let the wealthy 
men and the corporations pay the bill— 
they can afford it.” 

The idea’s all right, but it doesn’t work 
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that way. Most rich men and all corpora- 
tions must add the taxes they pay into the 
prices of the things they sell. They are not 
payers of taxes, but collectors of taxes. 

Let us go back a moment to this pair of 
shoes—the four-dollar oxfords you bought 
yesterday. Did you realize, as you took 
them from the box, that you paid something 
like three dollars for the shoes, and the 
other dollar to pay all the taxes of all the 
people who helped make those shoes? 

Our President, with his famous tact, airily 
calls these small sums, “invisible commodity 
taxes.” But they're actually sales taxes, 
scrawled in red ink on every price tag. 
Added to the cost of everything you and 


* 


126 Taxes on Your Pair of Shoes 


Paid by Rancher 

Federal income tax 

Federal motor fuel tax 

Real estate tax 

Personal property tax 

Sales tax on implements and supplies 
State license tax on truck 

. Automobile drivers’ state license tax 
State income tax 

. State motor fuel tax 


COND ur woe 


Paid by Transportation Companies 
10. Federal income tax 
11. Federal motor fuel tax 
12. Federal payroll tax for unemployment 
3. City real estate tax 
4. School district real estate tax 
5. County real estate tax 
6. State real estate tax 
7. City personal property tax 
18. School district personal property tax 
19. County personal property tax 
20. State personal property tax 
21. State utility franchise tax 
22. Sales tax on supplies 
23. State income tax 
24. State motor fuel tax 
25. State payroll tax for unemployment 


Paid by Findings Producers 


26. Federal income tax 
27. Federal capital stock tax 


(Continued on following page) 
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your family eat or drink, wear, use or en- 
joy. Last year, they brought Uncle Sam 
alone, to say nothing of state and local 
governments, over two billion, eight hun- 
dred million dollars. 

It’s this money—our money—which Mr. 
Roosevelt and his helpers have poured in a 
vast, glittering stream into schemes which 
won't work and projects which fizzle. Don’t 
forget that they do this literally “on us.” 
The Government doesn’t make money. It 
creates no wealth. It creates nothing. All it 
does is to spend the wealth it collects from 
common people like you and me. 


You Pay Everybody's Taxes 


ES, WHEN you bought that pair of 
shoes, you paid all the taxes on them. 
You have often seen, of course, the blue 
revenue stamp on every package of cigar- 
ettes. Stamps just like these are plastered 
all over your new shoes when you lift them 
with their nice, leathery smell, from the 
tissue paper. You can’t see them, but there 
they are. I went to considerable trouble to 
have them counted for you, and as nearly as 
the experts could figure, there were at least 
126 taxes on that pair of oxfords. There 
may be more. Read the list if you don’t 
believe me. 
Now it is likely that not all of these taxes 
have been paid on every pair of shoes. A 





shoe manufacturer who was running at a 
loss, for example, would pay no Federal 
Income Tax nor Excess Profits Tax. But 
knock off 40 taxes to take care of such 
cases, and you, the buyer of the shoes, are 
still paying 86 taxes on your purchases. 

What do these hidden taxes add to the 
price of your shoes? No one knows exactly. 
But a safe figure is the one we've given—at 
least 25°%. If taxes were lower, your shoes 
would be cheaper. So would everything else 
you buy. This is as simple as A BC. 

But as long as Mr. Roosevelt is in the - 
President’s chair, the one sure thing about 
taxes is the fact that they—and the cost of 
living—are going up! After a riot of spend- 
ing such as no country on earth has ever 
before seen, the amount you must pay 
for being governed has risen from one dol- 
lar out of $15.50 in 1913, to one dollar out 
of every four in 1936. This isn’t far from 
the labor of every third day which the old 
feudal barons used to require of their serfs. 
You, too, will soon be working every third 
day, if things go on as they are now—as they 
will go on so long as Mr. Roosevelt continues 
to borrow and spend, and taxes continue to 
rise. 

It may be that your husband is receiving 
some payment from Washington. That is all 
right—you would be foolish not to take it if 
you are entitled to it. But please—please— 
don’t fail to note that you yourself are pay- 
it all out again whenever you buy anything 
in any store. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt taxes you directly, 
or whether he borrows now, and lets some- 
body else levy the taxes to pay his debts after 
he leaves Washington, the result is the same: 
the money he spends must be collected, and 
nearly all of it will be collected from you, 
in the increased prices of shoes and every- 
thing els¢ you buy for your family. 








GET OUT ROOT AND 
ALL- THIS SAFE WAY 


HAT aching, burning, blistering corn. ..it’s like 
a tack in your toe! Don’t just trim the head off. 
Get it all out! Get rid of it for good! 

How? With Blue-Jay—the scientific corn plaster 
that draws out root and all. No danger of infection, 
as there is when you cut or pare a corn. No growing 
back of the same corn over and over again. When 
you Blue-Jay a corn you draw it out completely— 
end it forever! 

Blue-Jay has a remarkable double-action, It stops 

pain instantly, the moment it’s applied. Then 
quickly the corn dries, loosens, lifts out —is gone! 
Package of 6 for 25¢ at all drug stores, 
TRIAL OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue-Jay to any- 
one who has a corn, to prove that it ends pain instantly, 
removes the corn completely. Just send your name and 
address with 5c to cover the cost of packing and miailir 


Act quickly before this trial offer expires. Address Bauer 
& Black, Dept. B-18,2500 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘“‘up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 


iTcH 


e2ce STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic,liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


I WANT YOU 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours. 
I will coach 25 free. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
. K323 Rochester, N Y, 



























ven for selling 8 
OSEBUD Salve or 8 
ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 103 Wooussano, ManvLAND. 


tch Fish? 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding Falvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 

our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY Co., Dept. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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unemployment 


Findings Manufacturers (shoe strings, rub- 
ber heels, counters, etc.) 


Federal income tax 

ederal capital stock tax 
ederal excess profits t 
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Shoe Manufacturer 


deral income tax 

deral capital stock tax 
deral excess protits tax 
deral motor fuel tax 
*ederal payroll tax for 
al estate tax 

*rsonal property tax 
Sales tax on equipment and supplies 
State license tax on trucks 
Automobile drivers’ state license tax 
state income tax 

Corporation franchise taxes 

State motor fuel tax 

State payroll tax for unemployment 


inemployment 


y Shoe Wholesaler 


ederal income tax 

ederal capital stock tax 

ederal excess profits tax 

ederal motor fuel tax 

ederal payroll tax for unemployment 
eal estate tax 

’ersonal property tax 

Sales tax on equipment and supplies 
Gross receipts tax 

Occupational license tax 

State license tax on trucks 
Automobile drivers’ state license tax 
State income tax 

Corporation franchise taxes 

State motor fuel tax 

State payroll tax for unemployment 
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Shoe Retailer 


Federal income tax 

Federal capital stock tax 

Federal excess profits tax 

Federal motor fuel tax 

Federal payroll tax for unemployment 
Real estate tax 

Personal property tax 

Sales tax on equipment and supplies 

Gross receipts tax 

Occupational license tax 

Store license tax 

State license tax on delivery trucks 

Automobile drivers’ state license tax 
State income tax 

State motor fuel tax 

State payroll tax for unemployment 


MYERS wary 


_GNLOADING TOOLS 
| ' 







AY Un- 
loaders 
to fit all stand- 
ard makes of 
track; Hay Slings of every type; Har- 

oon, Grapple and Derrick Forks; 
Frack, Hooks and Fittings; Pulleys 
—a complete line to meet all re- 
quirements. Send for MYERS Cata- 
log. It will saveyoutimeand trouble. 


| ‘THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
| 438 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 
| Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


Send free Hay Unloading Tool Cata- 
(aT-») log and name of your nearest dealer. 
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UM!HERE'S A FINE STURDY] 
BUNCHMOF CHICKS 










Tree 
pil! Nu 


SURE, MANAMAR FEEDS 
GIVE US LOTS OF PEP! 


THE CHICK IS RIGHT! 


ManAmar in the starting mash builds red 
blood and vigor. It supplies the mineral ele- 
ments essential to growth and health. With 
ManAmar Feeds, you raise a larger percentage 
of your chicks and have fewer culls. 

MANAMAR 

Nature’s Food Minerals from the Sea 
Coming from the sea, ManAmar amply sup- 
plies every essential mineral element in easily 
assimilated, body-soluble form. Mixed in the 
ration, it provides a sure source of these min- 
erals, which now-a-days are 
frequently lacking in land 
grains. To insure rapid, sturdy 
growth, early maturity and the 
vigor thae insures profitable 
production—start your 
ona Ma ar Mash. 

FREE . . Our booklet, ’*The New Way’to 
Feed Minerals’’ points the way to better 
profits. Write for it Today. (205) 
PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


Dept.9 608 So. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
Manafacturing Plant: San Pedro, Calif. 


INSIST ON MASHES 
MIXED WITH MANAMAR 


Mail This Coupon 


or Write a Letter 


| FARM JOURNAL 

| Washington Square, Philadelphia 
} 

| 












































Here’s the name and address of a friend of 
mine who ought to have FARM JOURNAL 
| every month. 

Cl Please send him a year’s subscription 
beginning with June for the enclosed 
quarter. 

Cl Send him a free copy of your June is- 
sue. I think he might be interested. 

Please mention my name when you write. 


My Friend.. 
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Let’s Have a Picnic 


By Lalia M. Thornton 


PLAN the picnic some place which 
will not necessitate too long a drive. 
an excellent sauce but a starved 


GQ 
Hunger 1s 
crew urging the cook to hasten the serving 
Select a site 
near a well or spring or better yet and safer 


of dinner is not to be desired. 

is to take water in a thermos bottle or 
stone jug—the latter will keep comparatively 
cool. 

The home cooking utensils, dishes and 
cutlery may be used but the stores now 
offer frying pans for ten cents, small coffee 
pots, aluminum plates, tin cups, in fact ev- 
crything that an average family would need 
for the picnic basket and the cost will not 
exceed one dollar. With the equipment all 
kept together picnics are apt to be more 
frequent than when it needs to be collected. 

In packing the basket much depends upon 
the size and appetites of the family and no 
set rules can be given. One hot dish is 
always welcome and sandwiches if wrapped 
in oiled paper will keep fresh and attractive. 
Put the coffee in a small cheesecloth bag 
and when your coffee pot is filled, drop this 
bag into the water and bring to the boiling 
point, or if you prefer drip coffee, put the 
bag in the pot and pour boiling water over 
it. In four minutes your coffee should be 
sufficiently strong. 

Drop salt and pepper dishes in a paper 
bag and if any sifts out, it will not salt the 
ake, and pepper the lemon pie. 


o 


Milk Delicacies 


Continued from page 35 


small amount at a time, beating until smooth 
atter each addition. Add vanilla. Turn into 
greased loaf pan (8” x 8”) and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 45 minutes. Ice 
with Butter Frosting flavored with orange 
and lemon extracts. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


44 cups sifted flour 1 cup sifted brown 
teaspoons baking soda sugar, firmly packed 

3 teaspoons ginger 2 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 44 cup molasses 
cup butter or other ¥% cup sour milk 
shortening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
ginger and salt, and sift again. Work but- 
ter with until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs. Add molasses. 
Add flour alternately with milk, beating 
after each addition until smooth. Chill for 
one hour or more. Turn onto floured board. 
Roll % inch thick. Cut with scalloped 
cooky cutter. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
12 minutes. Makes 3 dozen 3-inch cookies. 


spoon 


Plum Squares 


2 cups sifted all purpose 1 cup sour milk or 
flour buttermilk 
teaspoon baking soda 2 cups canned or stewed 
4 teaspoon salt plums (drained) 
tablespoon sugar Cinnamon 
3 cup shortening 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
salt and sugar, and sift again. Cut in short- 
ening. Add buttermilk and stir quickly to 


form a soft dough. Beat for 30 seconds. 


Turn dough into shallow greased pan (8” 
x 8”) and mark into squares, using sharp 
floured knife. Sprinkle lightly with sugar. 


Baked beans, macaroni and cheese or 
escalloped potatoes, if cooked in a thick 
earthen crock instead of a casserole and 
wrapped in a heavy blanket will keep hot 
during any ordinary ride and will be wel- 
comed. Do not put them in the lunch basket 
with things that are to be kept cool. 

If canned heat is used (for the coffee) or 
if a small fire is built, one of the easiest 
things to cook is boiled eggs. It is well to 
cook picnic eggs a little harder than those 
served from the shell at home. Bacon may 
be fried in the pan and for a change hash 
potatoes, cold meat, a little onion and a stalk 
of celery before leaving home. Fry in the 
pan over coals or canned heat. 

Cookies are much more satisfactory’ than 
cake or pie, although some children measure 
the success of a picnic dinner by the size 
and beauty of the cake that graces it. 

Meat and cheese sandwiches may be pre- 
pared and fried in bacon fat if bacon is 
served. Fresh fruit is always welcome— 
bananas, apples and tangerines being better 
than oranges owing to the ease and safety 
with which even children can eat them. 

A good rule for the auto picnic is never 
to allow eating in the car. Children some- 
times coax for a cooky, a drink of milk or 
a banana, but the parent who weakly yields 
will find lack of appetite when the meal is 
finally served, crumbs in the car and the 
nicely packed lunch basket disarranged and 
in disorder, however careful her search for 
the required food. 


a 


Bake in hot oven (475° F.) 20 minutes. 
Split squares, butter and place plums be- 
tween layers. Sprinkle fruit lightly with 
cinnamon. Serve with Plum Sauce and 
garnish with whipped cream if desired. 


Plum Sauce 


1 tablespoon cornstarch 
1 tablespoon cold water 
1 tablespoon butter 


1 cup juice drained 
from plums 

44 cup sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

Combine plum juice, sugar and salt and 

heat to boiling. Mix cornstarch and water 

to a smooth paste and add slowly to juice, 

surring constantly. Cook over low heat for 

five minutes. Add butter. Serve hot. 


Corn Meal Muffins 


1% cups sifted all pur- 1 cup sour milk or 
pose flour buttermilk 

Y% teaspoon baking soda 1 egg, well beaten 

Y% cup corn meal 4 tablespoons shorten- 

Y% teaspoon salt ing, melted 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 

corn meal, salt and sugar, and sift again. 

Combine milk, egg and shortening. Add to 

flour mixture, stirring only enough to blend. 

Turn into greased muffin tins. Bake in hot 


oven (425° F.) 20-25 minutes. Makes 12. 


Whole Wheat Muffins 


2 cups unsifted whole 1% cups sour milk or 
wheat flour buttermilk 

1 teaspoon baking soda 3 tablespoons shorten- 

Y% teaspoon salt ing, melted 


4 tablespoons sugar Y% cup raisins 
1 egg, well beaten 


Combine flour, baking soda, salt and sugar, 
and mix well. Combine egg, milk and short- 
ening. Add to flour, stirring only enough 
to blend. Add raisins. Turn into greased 
muffin tins. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 20—- 
25 minutes. Makes 12 muffins. 
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sealing” Mason Jars. 
fruits, I like Kerr Wi 
Masons best .... 








answer, “it's the Kerr 





Peas ... easy and } 
quick to can... no} 
spoilage, thanks to 
Kerr's tested instruc- 


tions. 


KERR 
“Self-Sealing” Lids 





easier and quicker in Kerr “Self- 


Corn... keeps sweet and tastes 
better in Kerr Masons. 


Beans ...my neighbors wonder 
how I get such nice jars... my 


ing” cap that does the work.” 
_— 







USE COUPON 


For large 
de-mouth 


“EASY 
AND 
SURE 
WHEN 
I USE 
KERR 
TIME 
TABLES” 


“self-seal- 





KERR MASON JAR COMPANY 


240 Title Insurance Bl 
or 240 Main Street, Sand Springs, 


“Treasure Chest of Home Canning” 
Name 
Address 





.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Successful Canning Peas—Beans—Corn”’ 0 
“Free, Kerr Mason Cap” (fits ALL Masons)..... 1 
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Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 


ceding the Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
month of publi- chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. to give ref- 
cation. $3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. erences. 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 

















POULTRY 


140.000 B2222% 


lowes, SIEB OVERSIZE SIEBS 


CHICKS — . 


You just can’t doubt the good jud¢- 
ment of oe 000 honest oultr. 
raisers who have pomant ‘ORT 
MILLION SIEB HICKS. Their 
ference for Sieb’s Oversize Chicks 
s the strongest = roof of their re- 
markable value that could poses 
be offered. Sieb's Chicks are ON 
GRADE ONLY, THE BEST. Wonderful 
layers of large Mh. A. eggs and extra 
pounds of meat for broilers insures you 
a highly profitable flock. Send for our new Poultry 
Book, or order from this ad. We guarantee 100°, 
live prepaid delivery. 


AVOID DELAY--ORDER NOW 
PRICES iy 100 500 1000 

ee po ge — *$7.95$38.50$74.50 
Sic Redan wrands. | 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Wh. Srpees Si gine") 8.95 43.50 84.50 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers... 7-45 36.00 69.50 
Light Mixed for Layers... 6.95 33.50 64.50 
Heavy & Light Assorted. . 7.15 34.50 66.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks .... 5-95 28.50 54.50 


Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 
SEXED Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 
orcas--Pullets, $15.95; Males, $4.45; Any 


CHICKS i soayy Breeds, Pullets, $12.95; Males, 
5. 90° accuracy guaranteed. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 211. Lincoln, fl. 


SEXED CHICKS 


Day-old pullets and cock- 
erels White ag 
cockerels $3.95 per 
Post paid Guaranteed 
alive arrival 















in 43 states Catalog 
free. 
HAYES BROS. 
HATCHERY 


164 Hayes Bidg. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





JUNE CHICKS BIG WINTER LAYERS 
Order Roselawn chicks NOW AT LOWER JUNE PRICES. Pullet> 
will start laying in September or October. Leading importers t 
ron Leghorosn,. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES on June-Hat i 
c Order before final setting to avoid disappointmer 


Write today for FREE CATALOG AND DISCOUNT PRICES 
ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM, Route 10-3, Dayton, Ohio 
eee 


SEXED oe TINK 








or cockerels. 
ee g FR chicks. One of the eldest fs 


a ae ing Farm and 


ferrin oR vi M 


¥ BABY CH BY CHICKS. 
N = Lita weekly all! 
ear Finest Quality «& 


Layers in 40 breeds & Hybrid Baby Pullets & 
Cockerels. B.W.D. Tested. Ducklings, Gos- 
lings. Baby Turkeys, Guineas. Catalog free 
abob Hatcheries. Box Y, Gambier, Ohio 
raising ROYAL 


CASH CROP squab baby birds. 


Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 
raise; youget your money for them whenonly 25days 
old. Send stamp for details and picture book 

PR . St., Meir . Massachusetts. 














every week 









FROG RAISING 


RAISE G5" FROGS 


Breeder lays 10.000 ee 8 i 
Modern methods hatc! ” 
Start in Your Backyard! 
market waiting everyw 
say up to $5.00 per dozen f 
al Giants.” Any_climat 
and complete literatur 

Dept. 150-H, New Orleans, La. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS; Be Independent. Start in back- 
yard. Free book. Write today. California Giant Frog 
Sacme, Dept. 8, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
RAISING JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. Free literature. 
American can Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana 


~ Big Future 








‘FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


fre Fouch wi with manners SEVERYWHERE. 





t~ 
mark of the AMERICAN 


patna and rmorithty et bulletin od 
f America who con 


of buyers in parts 
tinuously Me rabbits offered them. All tor 10 cents. Address 
ouToooR RPRISE CO., 103 Main Street, NEW CITY, N.Y. 





















Sexed straight breeds or 


. We D. Tested (Stained 


Sask miss URI POULTRY FARMS, 








ce WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 


Write today for Free Free ‘Book 


American Frog cea Company, 


POULTRY 


BUY DUBOIS HIGH QUALITY CHICKS. Always de- 
ndable 4 14-day guarantee which protects you. All 
cks hatehed in new Smith All Electric Machines of the 
t type All flocks bloodtested and culled for high egg 
iction. We have thousands of satisfied customers 

Dubois County Hatchery Chicks make them 
rger profits. Send in your order today for our big, 
ver-size chicks hatched from old hen eggs. 100% 
delivery guaranteed. We pay postage. Barred, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
tons $7.45 per 100, $36.50 per 500. White, Buff, 
‘ Minorecas, Silver Laced Wyandottes $8.00 per 
100. New Hampshire Reds $8.40 per 100. White Giants 








$9.80 per LOO White L eghor ns — Barron English 
Strair Mottled Anconas, Brow! suff Leghorns $6.90 
per 100, 333.50 per 500 Hea Mis ed $6.50 per 100 
A ted Mixed $5.00 per 100. Pr t delivery. For dis- 





n larger orders write for literature. Dubois 


( inty Hatchery, Box 570, Hunti ngbt irg, Indiana 
DISTINCTION at greatly reduced prices 


CHICKS OF 
* varieties of blood-test- 











for June deliveries wenty-three 

ed baby chicks to choose from Sexed or unseved as you 
like them. We guarantee quality, prompt delivery and 
ne hundred percent live delivery Postage prepaid. Bar- 
red Whit suff Rocks: Reds; Buff Orpingtons; White 
Columbian: Silver Laced Wyandottes: Anconas; Buff, 
Brow ilack or White Legho Giants: Australorps; 
Brahma nd Minoreas. Write for our circular and new 
low prices now 

Heize Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Ind. 


67 RARE VARIETIES POULTRY. Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
I Stock Jucks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens 
illustrated catalogue free showing 
i ish: Hambures: Andalusians; Cochins; 
ants; Cornish; Houdans: Minoreas: Golden, 
Silver, Buff, Partridge Wyandottes; Austra- 
ngs; Spanish: Buttercups: Langshans; An- 


> "colored 








irpingtons; Rhode Island Whites or Reds; New 

ire Reds; Partridge, Buff, Columbian Rocks; 

I ! Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 46, Web- 
City, lowa 


) SALI M CHICKS each week hatched from large 
eggs and fully guaranteed for 14 days. We pay postage 
ntee 100% live deliver Barred, Buff, and 
cks, Reds, Columbian, Silver Laced and White 
tes, Buff, Black and White Minorcas, White 
Brahmas, White, Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
Assorted and Heavy Mixed at popular prices 
r our catalog and prices. We can make immediate 
nt Salem Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 10, 
Indiana 











SEYMOUR CHIC KS. from. Big Eggs and Blood Tested 


Stock, guaranteed for 14 days. For immediate shipment: 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95. (English) 
White Leghorns, Buffs, Browns, Anconas $6.45. Heavy 


Write for circular. 


Mixed 86.45. Assorted $5.50 
Box 31, Seymour, Ind. 


Seymour Electric Hatchery, 





CHICKS: Eleven Years Breeding Large Barron English 


W e Leghorns. Prices Reasonable. Circular Free. 
Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, New Washington, 
Ohio 





HILE’S SUPERIOR PEKIN DUCKLINGS at lowest 
prices. Eggs 87.00 Hundred. Indian Runner Ducklings, 
Chicks, Goslings, Poults. Catalog free 


Hile Duckling Hatchery, Carey, Ohio. 





BABY TURKEYS 


M 1AMMOTH BRONZE HARDY 
Safe arrival. De- 


Large hatch weekly. Prompt shipment 
criptive price list free 
Highland Farm, Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 








HELM H. AS CH AMP ION P EN An Breeds Illinois Egg 
Laying Contest For Year. Pullorum Tested. Approved. 
Matings contain hundreds Rop Males 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois 
REDUCED PRICES Baby Chicks Jersey White 
Giants. largest fowl bred. White Minorcas Heavy Pro- 
ducers, White Eggs. White Holland Turkeys Best of all. 
Goshen P oultry Farm, 


Goshen, Indiana. 
SUMMER CHICK SALE. Big bargains. Leading breeds 
Highest quality. Bloodtested. Thousands any. Imme- 
diate shipments Prepaid. Assorted o/s ul 
steele’s Hatchery, R. 11 *Welisville, Mo 
MINORCA- Hybrids lay large white eggs. Other 
Hybrids Eighteen Purebreeds As hatched. Sexed. 
Cockerels cheap. Catalogue 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne Cc ity, I 
*).000 “SILVERGOLD” Mammoth Bronze baby tur- 
kevs. June-July deliveries. Postpaid. Live arrival guaran- 
Free. M. Aldridge, Mason 












teed. Catalog. Feed samples. 
City, lowa a 
CHICKS—14 Day Guarantee - Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 


Minoreas, Broilers—S$7.50 per 100 up. Our 26th year. 
Catalog free. Keystone Farms & Hatchery, Richfield, Pa 
DUCKLINGS high producing White runners. Greatest 


ers among fowls. 87 for 50. 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 


USE SURE-SHOT" for blackhead “and 


turkeys well. Pint $1.75; Quart $3.00 
Aliff & Sons, St. Albans, W. Va. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


MILKING MACHINE Rubber for all makes. Guaran- 
teed quality. Low prices. Special inflations for all type 
shells. New improved teat cup with inflation suitable all 
pipe-line milkers. Better. Faster milking. Write for 
literature, prices. Save money. Rite-way Products Co., 
4007 N. Tripp Ave., ¢ *hicago, [linois 
ABORTION—L asting ‘immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mor 


RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. 
zine. 25c yearly; 5 months 10 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept 607, 
0.1. ©. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Iinois 





Ly 


make sick 








Monthly maga- 


Fairbury, Nebraska 

















—<—<—<—< 
AGENTS WANTED 

a 
ANNOUNCING NEW MONEY MAKING PLAN 
Unique sales idea successful in communities like yours 
from coast to coast is bringing good profits to people like 
yourself. Remington Rand offers you fine position paying 
liberal commissions Sell complete line of quality 
portable typewriters on popular payment plan as low as 
l0c a day. Housewives, farmers, teachers, students, 
storekeepers, offices, everyone needs and wants a Reming- 
ton. Drop usa postcard for — details. ee Rand 
Inc., Dept. FJ-6, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, cs 





M A ph del ACTURER WA NTS local man—Represent line 
with new Trubenized Starchless Collars. Ties, 
Hose also. Exceptional values. Maker to 
Large earnings daily: Cash Bonuses regularly 
No investment. Expensive Outfit Free. Write Dept. I'-6 
Quaker, Broadway at 3lst, New York. 








Ww AN’ 1 IED: Mantostart in business selling widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
comnpany; established 1889. Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience needed. Write for free particulars 
Rawleigh’s, Box F-1-FJN, Freeport, Iinois. 
yuNnctures 
nstantly 
Big seller. 





$6.85 HOURLY! Amazing Noflatz fixes 
without patching: makes tires puncture proof! 
permanently seals holes made by nails, ete. 
Free sample offer 

Noflatz, Dept. C-103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Shirts, Ties, 





MAKE GOOD MONEY Taking Orders; 
Underwear, Dresses, Hosier Raincoats, Pants, Uni- 
forms ‘Sales Kit Free! Nimrod Company, Dept. 163, 


4922 28 Lincolu Avenue, Chicago. 








$10 STARTS OWN BUSINESS Resilvering Mirrors. 
Steady Cash Income. Experience unnecessary. Learn 
Chromium Plating. Write 

Sprinkle, Plater, 325, Marion, Indiana 





I'LL GIVE YOU 

opportunity to make $60 a week 

given as bonus. Details free 
Albert Mills, 2698, Monmouth, Cc incinnati, , Ohio 


BIG MONEY treating and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. 
territory) 
Beebe Laboratories, 
SOME THING NE W IN FIRE E XTINGU ISHE RS. 
Red Comet Automatics. Proved in West five years. Ex- 
clusive territory. Low price opens pocketbooks. Write 
Red C omet, 429 Comet Building, Littleton, Colo 


groceries at wholesale besides splendid 
Brand new Ford Sedan 








vaccinating. for worms ar nd 
Exclusive 


, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Amazing Karnu Refinisnes autos like 
new without rubbing, polishing, waxing or painting 
Wipes on with cloth. Lasts 8 to 12 months. Free 
Sample Karnu, Dept. C-59, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PROFIT WITH NEW PRODUCTS. Make, sell, repeat. 
Analysis. Research. Guaranteed formulas. Special prices, 
leads. Biggest catalog free 
Gibson, Chemist, DC-1142 Sunnyside, 


5000 REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
and Sales Dept. Good income assured. E. V 
House, 301-305 North Elm Street, Dept. J, 
Indiana 


$6.00 HOU RLY. 


Chicago. 
Intelligence 

Publishing 

Nappanee, 


WONDER GARDEN WEEDER—Twice faster than 
hoe. Use three days. Return if not satistied. Agents 


Link Company, Fargo, N.D 


Sample $1.00. 1 ANY, 
AGENTS: Sell world-famed Day. Son & Hewitt English 


Veterinary preparations. D. 

marsh, Pa, 

“UKO" CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 

water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit “We Sample F ree 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago. 


MAKE-SELL YOUR OW N Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience nesded. Guaranteed formulas. 


wanted 





Buckley & Sons, White- 

















Catalog free. Kemico, . Park R.dge, Illinois. 
SUCCEED with your own Sate Make-Sell them. 
Formulas, Processes, Analytical Service Catalog free. 


_E ‘Thaxly Co., Washington, D.C 


Santos Coffee 12c¢ Ib 
150 ag rt bargains 
FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS: Smash go prices. 
100 sticks Chewing Gum l2c. 
Carnation Co., 


FARMS 


60 ACRE LAKEFRONT FARM, Good soil, ideal sum- 
mer home; %& mile store, pleasant 9-room house, barn, 
double garage; $800, part down; pg 8. . Equipt V tllave- 
Edye Farm Bordering river; 28 acres, good 7-room home, 
electricity, dandy new barn, $2400 including $400 team, 
cow, hens, implements, furniture, electric radio, crops: 
part down, pg 91... . Money-Making 600-Acre Farm, 250 
Acres tractor tillage, pasture for 100 cattle, estimated 
500,000 ft. timber, 300 fruit trees; good 8-room house, 
large barn, other bidgs: sacrifice at $10,500 including 5 
horses, International tractor, 21 cattle, 77 sheep, imple- 
ments, crops; good terms, pg 81 big 112-page catalog. 
800 bargains. Free. 

Strout Ag'y, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
NEW OPPORTUNITY! Farm income is up. Good land 
still at rock bottom prices. Washington, Montana, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon. Ask about exten- 
sive Northwest developments under construction. Lit 
erature, impartial advice. Specify state. 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacifie Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 
$5 down, $2 per month. 




















2% ACRE FARMS $45 Total. 
Also 5, 10, 20 acre farms in proportion. Established farm 
communities. Near Gulf Beaches and St. Petersburg 
Enjoy Florida climate and Homestead tax exemption. 
Write Liquidator, 806 Florida Theatre Building, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 
FARMS and RANCHES—many splendid bargains in 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming Very 
reasonable terms. The Federal Land Bank of Omaha. 
780 Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


FREE BOOK on Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon Farms. Low Rates. Write 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 628, Great Northern Railway. St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 1 











6, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS (Millions) June, July delivery. Cabbage— 
Goldenacre, Copenhagen, Flatduch, Ballhead. Postpaid 
200, 60 cts. 500, $1.00. 1000, $1.65. Express 2500, 
$2.50. 5000, $4.00. Cauliflower (Snowball) and Celery, 
Leading varieties. Postpaid—100, 50 cts. 300, $1.00, 
1000, $2.75. Play safe. Buy critically assorted guar- 
anteed plants W. J. Myers, R2, Massillon, Ohio. 





OPEN FIELD GROWN PLANTS. Tomotee, Cabbage, 
Collard, Onions. $1.00 per thousand; 5000 $4.50. Pepper 
& Eggplants $1.50 per thousand. Sweet potatoes $1.25 
per thousand. Full count. Prompt shipment. 

Sunshine Plant Co., Rebecca, Ga. 





SEND NO MONEY. Pay Postman. Frostproof Cab- 
bage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, 550—75e; 1000—$1.25; 5000—$5.00. Any 
variety. Mixed as want 

East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 





TOMATO Plants-Marglobe, Baltimore. 500, 65c; 1000, 
$1.00. Potato Plants-Porto Rico. 1000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$5.00. Cabbage Plants. Leading varieties. 500, 50c; 


1000, 75¢ American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





PAY POSTMAN, Tomatoes, Peppers, eggplants, Frost- 
proof cabbage, onions, cauliflower, broccoli, potatoes, 
le vading varieties mixed any way 500, 65c; 1000, $1.25; 
5000, $5. Star Plant Company, Ponta, Texas 





co .D 300 | frostproof cabbage, 200 tomatoes, 100 onions, 
25 pepper, 25 cauliflowers or eggplants, all $.75 any vari- 
eties, prompt shipment moss packec 

Smith County Plant Co., Troup, Texas. 


SWEET P< ITATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls, Porto 
Ricans, and those good Yellow Yams. 300—75c; 500-$1; 
1,000-$1.65. Guaranteeing big vigorous plants and safe 
arrival to you Garrett Bros., McKenzie, Tenn. 


HARDY ALFALFA $5.90, Grimm Alfalfa $7.50, White 
Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow $4.00, Red Clover $10.30. 
411 60 lb. bushel, triple recleaned. Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


CERTIFIED FROSTPROOF—Cabbage, Onion, To- 

mato, Pepper, Eggplants. Any variety. Mixed any way 

wanted 100, 50c; 550, $1.00; 1000, $1.75. Prepaid. 
Ponta Plant Company, Ponta, Texas. 














SEND NO MONEY Pay on Delivery. Certified Frost- 
proof—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
ee. Any variety. Mixed as wanted. 550, 75c: 
1000, $1.2 Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


SW EET POT ATO PLANTS from treated seed. Nancy 
Hall. Guaranteed—Big strong well rooted. 1,000—$1.15, 
2,000-$2.00 Dealers wanted. 
Gordon Plant Company, Dresden, Tenn. 
SPECIAL, 200 frostproof | cabbage, 200 onions, 200 toma- 
toes, 25 pepper, 25 cauliflowers or eggplants, alls $1.00 pre- 
paid, any variety, moss packed 
Rusk Plant Co., Rusk, Texas. 











C.O.D. PLANTS. Pay Postman. 700 Cabbage, Onions, 
Tomatoes, Broccoli, Pepper, Eggplant, N ‘auliflower, any 
5000— 











variety, mixed as wanted $1.00 1000—-$1.25; 

$5.00 Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, ‘Texas. 
INDIANA and Mississippi, Tomato, $1.50; ~¢ ‘abbage, 
$1.00; thousand. Peppers; Eggplant; Beet: Cauliflower; 


Broccoli; Lettuce; Sweet Potato. Circular 
O. L. Rifner, Spiceland, Ind. 


rOMATO ‘ABBAGE— ONION PLANTS, assorted as 
desired. V = ties labeled. Packed Damp Moss. Prompt 
shipment. Send No Money. Pay Postman—500—60c; 
1000—$1.00. Jefferson Farms, Alban , Ga. 


POTATO PLANTS, Strong ig Thrifty, Nancy Halls, Porto 
Ricans and those delicious Yellow Yams, 500, 80c; 1000, 
$1.40 Midway Farm, Huntingdon, Tennessee. 


GUARANTEED POTATO PLANTS. Juicy Yellow 
Yams, Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos. 500—80 cts.; 1,000— 
$1.20. Thousands of satisfied customers. 

Nancy Hall Farms, McKenzie, Tennessee. 


C. O. D. 300 frostproot cabbage, : 200 onions, , 100 tomatoes, 
25 pepper, 25 caulifilowers, all $.75 any varieties, moss 
packed Central Plant Co., Ponta Texas. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS— Improved Nancy Halls. 
1000—$1.00; 2000—$1.80. Full count, prompt shipment, 
safe arrival. Margrave Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 























DOGS 


SILENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and 
Cur mixed, Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums and 
minks before they den, very fast, 344 years old, solid 
barker. $15.00—Ten days’ trial. Bank reference, Guar- 
antee money back if not pleased. 

Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALI Sw: — or Mountain Male Coon Hound. 
Four years old, wide hunter, open trailer, extra good voice, 
very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere he 
is carried. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad habits. 
$25.00—Twenty days’ trial. Furnish bank reference. 
M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. _ 


MALE COON HOU IND—44% 3 years old, large size, extra 
good voice, wide hunter, open trailer, true solid tree 
barker. All night hunter, takes the water. Absolutel 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00, twenty days’ trial. 
Bank references Mose Key, Murray, Ky. 








MALE COON HOUND—3% years old, large size, Fast 
wide hunter, open trailer, good voice, true trailer, solid 
true tree barker. Rabbit, deer, fox proof. $15.00, twenty 
days’ trial. Bank eee: * 








C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 








COON HUNTERS Kentucky season on coons closed 

January First. Have male coon hound, three years old, 

large size, wide hunter in swamps or hills, fast, steady. 

true trailer, solid tree barker $10.00— Thirty Gays’ trial. 
N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND—Four years old, large size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true, solid tree barker, 
absolutely fox, rabbit, deer and stock proof. $15.00— 
Thirty days’ trial Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


HERE'S THE ADDRESS for your baby Tailwagger! 
Low Prices; dime brings photographic prospectus with 
souvenir card, Royal Kennels, Napierville, , Que. 


FOR SALE: Coon hound, fast wide hunter, true tree 
barker. Sell cheap on trial; money back guarantee. 
Picture showing breeding. C. Lewis, Hazel, _Kentucky. 


COLLIES. Hounds, Bostons, Wire haired fox terriers, 
Rat and toy terriers, Pups and grown dogs. 
Henry Knoll, Jr., Holland, Mich. 





POULTRY 


te ee tt tet et i ce 
MRS. ATZ GUARANTEES YOU THAT WHEN BETTER SU a a E ~ P RI 
CHIX ARE HATCHED, ATZ’S WILL HATCH THEM 
IF LESS THAN 100 ORDERED ADD ic PER CHICK 
THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY. SEXED OR UNSEXED 
AS YOU like them. Bloodtested twelve consecutive years. We also 
carry a livability guarantee. From all old hen's eggs. 
SUPERIOR GRADE UNSEXED 100 300 500 1000 
Rhode Island Reds (White Wyan- 
dottes, extra special), White, 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Buff Or- 
pingtons $ 7.45 $22.20 $36.00 $69.50 
White, Black and Buff Minorcas 
(Big type), New Hampshire Reds, 
Blue Andalusians 7.95 23.70 38.50 74.50 
Golden Buff, Big English White, 
Beautiful Dark Rose and Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
Heavy Assorted 6.95 20.70 33.50 64.50 
For utility grade deduct Yc from 
above prices. 
Assorted for layers unsexed 5.95 17.70 29.20 58.00 
Day old pullets in Heavy Breeds 10.95 32.55 54.00 107.50 
Day old pullets in Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, White, Black and Buff 
Minorcas 13.95 41.55 69.00 137.50 
Mrs. Atz Heavy Breed Cockerels $6.95 and $7.95 per hundred. 
Assorted Light Breed Cockerels, and Minorca Cockerels 3c each. Prices prepaid 100% alive delivery. 
SEXED 90% ACCURACY—AND REMEMBER THAT WE SEX ONLY OUR VERY BEST GRADE 


OF CHICKS. 
ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


NWOOO0 BLOL 


Our Famous Blooded Chicks from the World's finest Bloodlines have no superior. Sensational 
egg rogueten e quick maturing broilers, insure highest profit. Order NOW, or Send for 
our REE 4 color Poultry Book. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 


AA-Select AAA-Exhibition 
C.4; SIMS = PRICES PREPAID 500 


wn. wae, =. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed...§ 
. Rocks, R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyandottes, 

hes > BL. Giants, White Minorcas..... 
Bilver be aced W ehtpmpenenes ened wae heaves t8.... OF 















































































HATCHED and SOLD by the GOLDEN RULE “ths 


REDUCED SUMMER PRICES—Effective June 1. Send order at 






Livability guarantee. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Bloodtested by 
Stained Antigen Method. We ship C.O.D. 50 

Ww + Buff & Brown Leghorns, Anconas . $4.00 
Wh. Br'd. & Buff R'ks, Wh. Wy.. Buff Orp. 4.50 





Every chick backed by Livability 
Guarantee. Purebred, sturdy stock, 
Selected, Bred, Mated 30 years by 





*SEXED CHILKS- 
RUSK'S Ex cans. 








8.C ERE R.I. Reds, Buff, Bl. & Wh. Min. pad 
‘ 5.50 


N. H. Reds 


once for prompt delivery of strong. vigorous chicks. Highest quality | 
| 
| 
one of America's oldest established 





Black & White Giants, Light Brahmas. 6:00 11.50 a5 66.00 Germs. Ansuves more end laraer ones, 
White Pekin Ducklings ») 17.00 68.00 99.00 bi k 
ager broilers, more profits. Blood 
c c es 0 D t Cc 8 : : . . 
Write for Special Prices on Assorted Ligh t “He avy Chicks: Silver Tested. Order Direct from this Ad. Prepaid Prices. Can 





Mating chicks only 1 “ec adsittenss Gold Mating slightly higher. 
Satisfaction guarantee. Catalog FREE. Order from this ady 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 10, Bucvrus 





ship C.O.D 
REDUCED PRICES 50 100 500 1,000 

































CHICK makes possible QUICK SERVICE. 
Why experiment when you can get 
PRODUCERS chicks from the world’s largest pro- 
ducers at such low prices? ey must 


BOOTH FARMS, Box608 Clinton, Mo. 





} FOR EGG PROFITS 
are higher -- raise 20th Century 





7 give results or so many wouldn't be 
sold! Order direct from this ad. 100% live ore. 
1 







| Porred Buff, White Rocks $4 $7.45 $36.75 $72 30 
| Reds, Wh. Wyan, Buff Orp . 7.45 36.75 72.530 
| White Black, Buff Minorcas 4 7.95 39.25 77 50 
| White, Buff. Brown Leghorns, Anconas 3 6.05 34.25 67.50 
Hampshires, Bl. Wh. Giants, Brahmas 4 8.95 44.75 89.50 
All Heavy Breeds, Assorted 6.90 34.50 69.00 
| faserted % i Bal Puli sc 2.95 ” 50 27.50 55.00 
Great Money Making Strain Guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you lose first two weeks 
Get the best this year. Comparative tests prove balf pric _ Can make immediate or future delivery. Catalog Free 
icks > IGS IRE 4 rder toc 
Bo nS ORE EGGS. pay GREAT- | | CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM, Box 14, RAMSEY, IND. 
try breeding institutions. $1 4g BREEDS 
r 100 books order. Balance 
C.0.D. if desired. Free CHICK |) WORLDS Bic Dai_y HATCHES 
SEXING booklet tells how to _ LOW of COLONIAL CHICKS 
save money. FREECATALOG. PRICES LARGEST 
make money. Thousands know | 
TES 12 Breeds - Wh. Leghorns, Prepaid. $6.80 per 100, any size lot from up, 
& Wh. Rocks, RL RL buys Standard grade White Leghorns, Reds, White or 


Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wvandottes. 
All breeds mixed, $5.40. Heavy breeds mixed, $5.90. 
Special grade, Ic per chick more. Best Egg grade. 
3c more. Free catalog ove complete list, also hybrids 
and sexed picks. Blood _tested— appro 
. LONIAL POULTRY ARMS, 
vs 666, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Box 666, Florence, ‘Colo. 


CHICK PRICES 


¥ SLASHED 






CENTURY Sim hctanioneaRambee 
CHICKS 


DAY-OLD SEXED 
GENS | SATSID CExDD SNEED 
TODAY Code 955 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY leceee 
BUY car Wordd's Oldest & mee 






NEW ese HINGTON 
1o 















D PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ant rig ad for EGGS since 1889 
CONTEST Winners, and Used by Leading Breeders. 
Experiment Stations and Foreign Governments, 





Pennsylvania State Supervised Sun BIG BARGAIN PRICES on Purebreeds and Cross- 
ROP Giicisl SW" Tented FRE bred Hybrids; as hatched or sex guaranteed pullets 
e Chicks e Youngsters e Priced Right and males. Thousands hatching—prompt di very. 

. PARKS & SONS Box R, ALTOONA, PA. All ~"' a Missouri Approved and Blood- 








tested for B.W 
‘Ss Catalog 


wtth Bargain Prices 


Superior Hatchery 





iy -~ iy 





Breeds. Started, Sexed or Non-Sexed Chicks. 








Ere Al be ‘i: rate ae ee nae $s. 280 cash prize contest. Box 679, Windsor, Mo. 
AR = w io. 
CHICKS 277 V,, Grumt, ox | WHITE WYANDOTTE CHICKS — Eas 
horns, Wh. & moe ae y 1. Reds SN] Hi H. Reds $8: profits than earlier chicks. Buy from a Specialist. 36th 





27 years | UST ex Ry byrealer FRE fear. Catalog free 
Ww. At UVER, Kellerville Rd., Mehicter-vitte, Pa. HERMAN BOWDEN & SON, Box 195K, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection,” and ““When and How to 
Sell an Invention."” Fully explain many interesting points 
to inventors and illustrate important mechanical prin- 
ciples. With books we also send ‘Evidence of Inventio 
form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, thirty-six years 
experience Avoid risk of delay Address: Victor J 
Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 517-G, Victo 
Building, Washington, D.C 
BE PREPARED— Order guaranteed Walsh Harness Now 
Famous No-Buckle for long, low-cost service New 
Cham pion—- black or natural tan leather, bronze hardware. 
Matchless Value—$37.85. Flexible Collars-—-end scores 
Terms. Quick shipment. Write for Free Harness Book 

Walsh Harness Co., Dept. C46, Milwaukee, Wis 
SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—-Buy Direct from our Fac- 
tory ‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks Sm 
ing, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet Plugs 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky 

FOR ELECTRIC ONE-WIRE FENCING get the orig- 
inal Prime Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire 
guaranteed to bold stock Battery or power 30 day 
trial Catalog free. Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
FJ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
FARM WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS—At factory 
prices—new easy to install models; write for free catalog 
Address: Water System Company, P.O. Box 270, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 


WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 
for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors 
Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border En- 
largements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 
less. 25¢ coin. 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F. Greenbay, Wis 
$2,500.00 FOR CERTAIN PENNIES!! Indianheads 
$200.00; Lincolnheads $27.00. All old money wanted 
Highest prices guaranteed. Catalogue lOc 

Federalcoin Exchange, Columbus, Ohio 
$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Painted En- 
largement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick service 

Janesville Film, Janesville, Wis 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone prints, 25c coin 

Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets dated prints plus en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c, over 19 reprints 2 “ec 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa “Where the West 
Begins.” 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 rmanent prints, two double 
weight, | he te -like professional enlargements, prize 
coupon, 25¢e. Extra a service 
idwest °P hoto, Janesville, Wis 

$5.00 FOR 500 CANC EL LED STAMPS. $15 For Cents 
$600.00 For Coins. 32 Page Illustrated Book Values l0c 
Wanted Lincoln, Indianhead Cents. 
Scotts, Cohoes, N. Y 
MRS. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed per- 
haps suitable. We buy crops. Book Free. 

United, 3848-A97 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


“KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE” Guaranteed Best Grade 
Mild Smoking, 12 pounds $1.00. Juicy Red Chewing, 10 

»unds $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, favoring, box Plugs 
‘ree. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky 
TWO FREE ENLARGEMENTS with each roll devel- 
oped and printed; twelve reprints 25c; fifty reprints 75c 
Enlargements 10c each; $1.00 per dozen. 

Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa 


MONEY IN MUSHROOMS! Grow them now, in cellar 
or shed. Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops. We buy. Book free—write today! American 
Mushroom Industries, Dept. 649, Toronto, Ont 
TWO BEAUTIFUL, double-weight, professional enlarge- 
ments—5x7-inch—glossy finish, and 8 guaranteed, never- 
fade, perfect tone prints—25¢ in coin. Grant Photo 
Service, 19 Park Row, New York City. 
ELECTRIC RODS for Treasure Seekers. Send 3c Stamp 
for cireu 

George Kinney, P.O. Box 267, Churchville, N.Y 
WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 
diate and careful consideration. 
Dept. FJ,MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore 
ROLL DEVELOPED, to4 double-clear prints each 
good nopet've. 25ce. Repri 2 2 4c. Enlargement coupon. 

illard’s, Box SB36CP- Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


~~ 



































EARN $10-$15 WEEKLY, mailing circulars for Mail 
Dealers. Experience unnecessary. Send stamp for 
particulars. National System, Box 457-J, Detroit, Mich 


BOATS, BOATS, BOATS, = Kinds, build them yourself 
Send 3 cent fang 3 for ca 
Melrose Boat Works, Magnolia Springs, Alabama 


WE NEED TEACHERS at once for vacancies now listed; 
write us your qualifications; enclose stamp. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Kansas City, Kansas 


RAZOR BLADES . 50c. First quality 











, 50 FOR 50c. 100 for $1. 
double-edge blades. Double money back guarantee. Mar- 
lin Firearms Co., 3106 Willow St., New Haven, Conn 


KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 prints for 20c. 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Seranton, Pa. 
2 BEAUTIFUL 5x7_ ENLARGEMENTS suitable for 
framing with roll developed, printed 25c. 20 reprints 25c 
Photofilm, F-2424 North Ave., Chicago a 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c Ace 
Photo Service, Box 2231, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 20 reprints 
25ce. Enlargements 8x10 25¢: 5x7—10¢. 

*ine Photo, B-5134 Nevada, Chicago 


PURE PENNSYLVANIA MAPLE SYRUP, buy direct, 
allon $2.00 f. o. b. Johnstown. R. M. Souders, 1115 
oyd Avenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


TOBACCO postpaid. 7 Tennessee redleaf. Highest grade. 
Mildest flavored. Chewing, 7 pounds $1.00. Smoking 8 
Guaran Walter Crews, D Tennessee 
LOW PRIC ED BLOWER ELEVATOR Cleans and 
grades grain. Fireproof ae Hammer Type Mills 
Link C ompany, Fargo, N.D 
FREE: Two Beautiful Silvertone enlargements with filn 
developed including & Silvertone prints, 25¢ coin 























Dresden, 





New Deal Photo Service, I “AC TOsse Wi 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 


D' AR MR. EDITOR: 
The month of May at Elmwood is al 


ways more like a te than a re 
spectably orderly farm, and this year is no 
xception. I have twice as much to do as I 
even with an extra man I 
to help Smith 


can xCt done, 
manag d to pick up last week 
and myself. 

For this reason, I jump at the chance to 
lighten my literary duties by printing Mrs. 
Every’s letter, as you suggest. I certainly 
found it interesting, and maybe your readers 
will too. 

There are eleven of us on our Colorado 

the same as at Elmwood, 


children), so we 


farm (sh Writes; 
counting the Varinelli 
don't need a hired man or tenant. 

We raise all the 
the stock that can be raised on 107 
You might be surprised to hear that we 
grow sweet potatoes, corn, melons, tomatoes, 
cane, besides all the other grains, and acres 
of onions, potatoes, sugal beets, head lettuce 
and sour cherries, 


food for ourselves and 
acres. 


\pricots, sweet 
pples, plums, pears, grapes, berries 


and fruit. 
peache S$, a 
and prunes. 

Alfalfa is our main hay crop, and we cut 
it three times each season. We raise cattle, 
hogs and sheep. No goats or mules, but the 
six sons of the family can imitate them so 
successfully that we don’t miss them. 

We aren't in the backwoods. Our children 
attend schools in town—but we are prac- 
tically in the mountains. An hour in the 
old Sedan and two gallons of gasoline will 
take us where the bear, deer, elk, and moun- 
tain lions play. And also to rushing streams 
full of troutr—Um-m! 

Not just now, however, for the snow is 
still (April 2) three or four feet deep there, 
while here the apricots and early iris are in 
bloom. The warm sunshiny days and nippy 
cool nights make it possible to rest all night 
thru July and August, so that one wakes re- 
freshed and full of pep for a new day's work. 

There is one pocket book, one religion 
and one aim in this family. The aim 1s to 
| live in happiness and industry so that home 
will always be the most desirable place to 
be. If it didn’t sound so much like politics 
might say “All for each and each for all.” 

From the Western Slope of the Rockies— 
On a southern slope of Grand Mesa, in the 
garden spot of the West. 

E. Every 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 

That sounds very enticing, Mr. Editor, 
| particularly the cool nights in July Mrs. 
Every mentions. We certainly could use 
some of them at Elmwood. 


T. Webb 


SSSS SSSA aS AA AAA AA AAA AAA A AAA: 
Rubber Dollars 


"The President [Hoover | is seeing visions 
of rubber dollars. This is only a part of his 
campaign of fear. I am not going to char- 
acterize these statements. I merely present 
the facts. The Democratic platform specifi- 
cally declares, ‘We advocate a sound cur- 
rency to be preserved at all hazards.’ That 
is plain English.” 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
November 4, 1932 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


PREPARE NOW FOR A BUSINESS CAREER! Learn 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, correspondence, salesman- 
ship, typewriting, and other important subjects during 
spare time. Lessons especially prepared for home study by 
national authorities. Graduates highly recommended 
Write today for information and new illustrated catalog, 
‘Business Training Offers Greater Opportunities.’" Com- 
mercial Extension College, Department FJ, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me- 
chanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
smi 2 kor free booklet write, 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM." Start $105-$175 month. 
Men—women. Try next examinations. Common educa- 
tion. Full particulars list jobs and sample coaching— 
» Write today 

Franklin Institute, Dept. 


l SE D CORRE SPONDE NCE cou "RSE Ss ; and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for free catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses Bought.) | Lee Mountain Pisgah, Alabama. 


FORE ST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
‘abin’ Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write 
‘Ray son Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado. 


K23, Rochester, N Y 














LEARN to cut and polish | semiprec jous stones, specimens: 
complete plans and details, new book $1.00. Home Lapi- 
dary Shop, Madera, California 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UP TO $2000.00 for 1799 Large Cent, 1793-$750.00, other 
dates to $50.00 each, 1796 Half Cent $250.00, Others to 
$30.00 each, Flying Eagle Cents to $20.00, 1860 Cent to 
350.00. Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 to $20.00 
each, 1859, 1866 to 1875, 1909 to $10.00 each, Lincoln 
Cents to $35.00 per 100, etc. We guarantee to pay the 
World's Highest Price. Send dime for this complete large 
illustrated list before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept. 568, Springfield, Mass. (In Business Since 1927 ) 


1909 CENT $10.—We Buy Certain Coins Rare and Com- 
mon. Some worth 36,000; 1864-1865 Indian Head cents 
$100 each; Dimes before 1895 $450; Liberty Nickels 
fore 1914 $300; Large Pennies $2.000; Encased Postage 
Stamps $13; Half Cents $275; Half Dimes $175; Quarters 
$300; Fractional Currencies; Paper Money; Gold Dollars 
$1,500; Colonial Coins $300; Silver Dollars $4,000; 1933 
50c, $4; Foreign Coins $165, ete. Send l5c Today for 
Big 1936 Illustrated Catalog before sending coins. Na- 
tional-Coin Company (A3) Springfield, Massachusetts. 
$50.00 FOR CERTAIN HALF DOLLARS dated between 
1921 and 1924. $3.00 each for Lincoln pennies dated be- 
tween 1911 and 1923. We purchase and pay highest cash 
prices for rare coins. Keep posted. Send 15¢ for complete 
28 page buying catalog. American Coin Company, Dept 
129, Muskogee, Okla 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low pric Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc. 

Hawley Smith © ompany, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE. Ship > old gold teeth, “bridges. 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 1586 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





























MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing and mailing 
postcards and letters. Experience unnecessary. Steady 
work. Supply furnished. Start now. wir particu- 
lars send 10c. National Industries, 17 Locust, Dept. 
19G, Springfield, Mass. 
HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25e. 40 reprints 50c. Extracolored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
sail Colorgraph, Dunninz station, Chicago, 
TWO PROFESSIONAL Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25¢ Hygloss. 10, River Grove, Ill 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 25c. 
Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 
luv reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 

















20 REPRINTS 2oc. 
with 16 prints 25c. 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois. 


BEAU TIF UL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, W _Washington, D. Cc 
FILMS DEVELOPED 20¢ Coin. 8 Higloss Never Fade 
Prints. Fast Service. 
Central Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 

FILMS DEVELOPED. Any size, 25c coin, including 2 
enlargements. Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. eee 
ADDRESS envelopes at home. Earn $5-$20_ weekly. 
Experience unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. 

Acme System, Box 6147-G, Clev eland, Ohio. 


MAKE $21 PER 100, Stamping Names on Keychecks. 




















Either sex. Easy work. Samples and Instructions, 25c 
; FKeytag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Operates 


30 days’ trial. Write, 
3-32, Ww hitewater, Ww is 


from battery or power current. 
One-Wire Fence Co. 


FREE SAMPLE PRINTS. Send two negatives with this 
ad for samples new Panelart Snapshots in Individual 
Photo Album. Panelart, Rockford, Illinois. 


HEALTH AND PROFIT Gathering Medicinal Herbs, 
Roots, Barks, Flowers, and Evergreens. Details 10c. 
C. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SPECIALTRIAL. 20 Reprints 25¢ Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c 
Skrudland, 6970-10. George, Chicago, 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! 
developed 5c, | ee 2e each 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GUARANTEED chewing or smoking t tobacco. Mild 
burley or dark strong, 10 pounds either $1.00. Box sacks 
or twists free Farmers Union, May field, Ky. 


TOBACCO USERS: Answer this ad, see what we have 
before you buy. Bargain prices. Sample 1l0c 
Troutt's, DT66, Hickory, Ky. 

















Your next Kodak film 
Moser & Son, Dept. 21, 
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Hard-Hitting 


Frank Knox’ | 


Continued from page 14 


for the Michigan Republican platform in 
1900, and to push its adoption by the state 
organization and eventually the state legis- 
lature. That is how he came to leave Grand 
Rapids and go up to the Soo, to own and 


publish a newspaper of his own, where he | 


could say exactly what he wanted to say, 
all the time. 

And not being able to do this to his 
heart’s and mind’s content, he moved back 
to New England (he was born in Boston) 


and in Manchester, New Hampshire, he | 


started a newspaper where he told the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
as he saw it, of course. 


S&S 8 € 
RANK KNOX broke the continuity of 


his newspaper business by serving in | 


the World War; his second. His title of 
Colonel is not merely an honorary one; 
although it has grown from Major since 
the Armistice. He did not win the war 
single-handed, but he did his part—in get- 
ting troop trains to the front in time and 
condition; under fire; and setting his men 
a good example in courage and morale. 
The greatest war in which Colonel Knox 
has scev ed, however, is the one in which he 


is eV yw earning a Generalship; the war | 


agair the New Deal, with its false eco- 
nomics and alphabet absurdities. 

Frank Knox was the first great editor 
in the nation to point out the hidden men- 
ace in the New Deal. A fervent supporter 
of Frank Roosevelt in the early weeks of 
his administration, he soon took to urging 
the President to return to his pre-election 


stand and promises, and finally to firing | 


broadsides against him and his policies. 

Here are some of his own words: 

“It is taking too many people to run this 
depression. Get rid of the bureaucrat army 
that has been built up at Washington and 
get down to brass tacks.” 

“The only sound, permanent prosperity 
that is possible in a modern economic world 
requires both a stabilized currency of perma- 
nent fixed value and a balanced budget of 
daily expenditures.” 

“The fear that clutches at the heart of 
business today is the fear of uncontrolled 
currency inflation—fiat money.” 

“Every great advance made by the civil- 
ized world has been made under the aegis 
of individual freedom.” 

“The American Constitution stands today 
universally recognized as the greatest written 
document providing for the government of 
people anywhere.” 


o © © 


HESE WORDS, these principles, are 

the platform upon which Frank Knox 
stands today; a red-headed Scotch Presby- 
terlan (turned Congregationalist) to whom 
no fight for the common good is a private 
fight, in which he cannot take a hand. 

In the prime of his life, 62, his eyes are 
turned toward the White House; not as a 
place to rest but as field headquarters in a 
war to end all uneconomic wars. 
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RELIABLE POWER For PUMPING 


‘THE: Aermotor Company has been making the most 

reliable pumping equipment for nearly 50 years. 
It has specialized in everything needed for pumping 
water for the farm, ranch or country home. If you 
need a windmill, electric pump or gasoline engine 
for pumping water, the Aermotor Company can sup- 
ply the most reliable outfit at remarkably low cost. 


The IMPROVED AERMOTOR is made of the 
very best materials in the largest and best 
equipped windmill factory in the world. You can 
depend upon an AERMOTOR to give Bony and 
satisfactory service. It runsin a breath of 


wind, pumps steadily in strong winds and 
takes care of itself in heavy storms, 


It needs oiling but once a year. 


Mi Wy AERMOTOR ELECTRIC PUMPS and 
rae bi i) #.WATER SYSTEMS are the latest and 
Ay ‘Nb 4", best. They contain important exclusive 
Ny features which make them most reliable 
- and durable. If you intend to put running 
water in your home, you should certainly 
give us an opportunity to tell you all about 
the AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEMS. 


Write today for free information about windmills, 
electric pumps and other pumping equipment. Dees Well Pump 











2500 R It Rd. . 
AERMOTOR CO. ** Chicago, Ul.” || Dain Sisoncapoi, Renee Cu 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 














Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
innesota, North and -South 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- 
g*. Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
ew York, Maryland, New Enclend 
and Pacific Coast. 


pak M JOURNAL now has several per- 
manent, well-paying all- the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 


















states named above. The work is easy and trial - 
most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks Gee, Benton t in otha d coy in 9 Write a 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have for full information sent wee! in plain envelope. 

pod de is to ~ el the a wd districts takin correspondence confidentia 

orders for the lowest pric easiest selling anc BROOKS COMPANY, 1 a Marshall, Mich. 
most necessary farm proposition in the world. ee 2 basset =~ 

Previous selling experience desirable, but not e 


required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away pom home and who will work six days 
a wee 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given s =— 
individual training in the field, before 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is Slee 
advancement for men who make 4 

Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
positio: business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. ' PAY THE 

a of bargainsin Gates, Steel Posts, 





Barb Wire, Roofing, Paint and other — and Home 
needs: Ca free. Write nearest —Jim Brown. 
WireCe.Dp, 3289 Cleveland. Tena. 





Sales Department 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











METAL 
ROOFING 
SAVE MONEY 














EDWARD 


BUY NOW 


Protect buildings from 
—— lightni tning, wind and 
: ther before advancing 

conte sTorce NMext price raise. 






















BUILD YOUR OWN 


slow speed wind charger from old auto- 





mobile generator. We show you how. Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 

Make money building for others. ht 

your buildings and play radio. Dime THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
complete plans and catalog. 20 other 601-651 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI 

generator changes. Satisfaction guaran- 





ian w. nf ny ~ Ma G E “y Lt s! 


cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- 
tric, or moter. Dai agents 
(users only) wanted for county territories: lib- 
eral discount. Act now before prices sdvance. 


PIONEER MFG. CO., Derr. wm-ce WEST ALLIS, Wis. 








COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Paulina Street, Dept. AG-33 GHICAGO, ILL. 











When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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Surprise for Tabby—Ancry Lapy—‘‘Can | 
buy a live shark here?” 

Pet SHop Man—“Gosh, lady, what do 
you want with a live shark?” 

Lapy—‘“‘A neighbor's cat has been eating 
my goldfish, and I want to teach him a 
lesson.” 

What is Love? - Frenp1e—‘‘Tell me, darl- 
ing, have you never loved before?” 

MariBeELLe—‘“No, dearest—I have ad- 
mired different men for their strength, cour- 
age, good looks, good manners, or intel! 
gence, but with you, Freddie, it is al 
—nothing else.” 


teill 


n 
l lov c 


Mathematics --Suiror—“‘Sir, I came to— er 
—ask you whether you would object to 
er—my marrying your daughter Ethyl.” 
Tue Orp Man—“My boy, you're only 21 
and I give you my word Ethyl is 27. Why 
not wait a few years until you're both 


about the same age?” 


Good Advice—Nrrr—‘“What! You lost 
that good job in the Dresse Shoppe? What 
for?” 
Bette—“Just for something I said. Aft 

I tried thirty dresses on this old dame sh 
said: ‘I think I look nicer in something 
flowing,’ and I said: ‘Why don’t you go jump 
in the river?’ ”’ 


No Time Lost—Dap—‘‘Well, son, you must 
be hard up. I no sooner step off the train 
than you ask for money.” 

Son—‘‘Now see here, Dad, that’s not 
fair. Was it my fault the train was twenty 
minutes late?” 





Helping Him Think—MacistrateE—“Now 
then, Mrs. ’Arris, you here again for hit- 
ting your husband?” 

Mrs. ’Arris—‘Yus; I asked ’im if ’e loved 
me, an’ ’e was so long thinkin’ what ’e 
would say I ‘it ’im with a mop.” 
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“If I’ve told the Chief once I’ve told him 
a hundred times not to sit so near the 
stove.” 


Pushing the Hens—Grim C us TOME R— 
Young man, just how fresh are these eggs 


vou advertise?” 
CrerkK—"“‘Bill! take this thermometer out 
k and see if any of the new-laid eggs are 
cool enough to sell this lady.” 
a> 


Editor Leaves Town 
No More Fooling 
From Latham (Kansas) Leader: 
“Two attempts at suicide failing, Andrew 
Morris, 52 years of age, carpenter, became 
discouraged tonight and called a doctor.” 


Making It Easy for Applicants 
From San Diego (Calif.) Tribune: 
“Bachelor desires cook, middle-aged, 























"Can you send a mechanic right away? We are having engine trouble! 


p> 











white. Just plain fool, nothing fancy. Mr. 
Oleson, SR.3274.”’ 


We’ve Often Seen It Done 
From Rellis (Calif.) Tribune: 

“Following the discussion Mrs. Clay, 
president of the Women’s Guild, gummed 
up the proceedings with a few well-chosen 
words.” 

So We’ve Understood 
Headline, Boston Globe: 

“HOLLYWOOD CARRIES ON, SAYS 

HAYS.” 


Yes, Don’t Try to Carry Him 

From Hollywood ( Calif.) Citizen-News: 

“ARE YOU PLANNING A TRIP? Let 
us check your drunk from your home to 
your destination. McKAY TRANSFER 
cA" 

Life Begins at 188 

From Nashville Tennesseean: 

The writer entered the railway mail serv- 
ice in 1885 at the age of 188 on the road 
from Fayetteville to Columbia. 


Three De-Loused 
From Chicago Tribune: 
Mathues and his wife, Anna, 38, have had 
nine children, six of whom are licing. 


Something to Crow About 
From Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph: 
Rosalind Keith, newest player on Para- 
mount’s contract rooster, has won the lead- 
ing feminine role in “Annapolis Farewell.” 
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That wife of mine thinks I have nothing 
to do but pick oysters!” 


Shock—Mrs. Bizz—‘‘Why, darling, you 
look done up! Had a hard day?” 

Mr. Bizz—“Yep, I'm a wreck. The office 
boy wanted the afternoon off to attend his 
aunt’s funeral, so I said: ‘All right, I'll go 
with you.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Bizz—‘So you went to the ball 
game?” 

Mr. Bizz—“‘No—it turned out it was his 
aunt’s funeral.” 


Great Expectations—CustomMer—‘l'll pay 
cash for this gold-plated thimble and take it 
with me.” 

SaLesMAN—“‘Ah, a surprise for your wife, 
perhaps?” 

Customer—“‘I'll say it’s a surprise. She's 
expecting a mink coat.” 
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FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 






WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOKWORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
| 650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-1-F 


Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WORM 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 














full facte—sent Free 
COLLINS PLOW Co., 





















Pain stops almost instantly! 
Then blessed relief, Fairyfoot 
gradually reduces painful, 
ugly bunions. Enables you to 
wear smaller shoes. No cum- 
bersome appliances. No 
messy salves. Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Write forfree 
Free Proof trial treatment. 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago 
1223 S. Wabash Ave., Dept..assg 


MEN: WOMEN 


Make up to *60 A WEEK 
on Y our Own Coffee Route 












Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot 


ili— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers, 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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Making Up the 
President’s Mind 


Continued from page 8 


Some Failed, Some Did Not Please 


OOKING back over those advisers who 
have departed, in high or low dudgeon, 
or in fear of the outcome, it is significant 
that they went away, either because their 
theories failed to work when put to the 
test, or because their advice was sound and 
contrary to that of the reformers. Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted to act, to act brilliantly and 
boldly, and the program had to be colorful 
and startling. 

The more practical men cautioned him, 
urged the way of financial and _ political 
security. But there is no drama in a balanced 
budget, nothing clever in permitting normal 
forces to work, so they had to go. 

The Invisible Mind-Makers stayed on. 
They are mostly silent right now, for it is 
election year and they must not be permitted 
to alarm the voters. Their pockets still 


June 





bulge with blueprints, however, and they 
await the coming of the election, confident 
that it will mean the climax of the revolu- 
tion. 


Tugwell the Frank 


HESE men know whither they are 
going, if the American people do not. 
They know their goal. Tugwell, the fair- 
haired boy at the White House, the still 
small voice which gets the President’s ear, 
knew in 1931. A planned nation is his aim, 


| and he has no doubts as to what it means. 


In 1931, speaking to the American Eco- 
nomic Association, he said “‘we have a cen- 
tury and more of development to undo.” 
If we have planning, three changes are 
necessary: changing our Constitution and 
statutes, once and for all; destroy business 


of the States. “All three of these wholesale 
| changes are required by even a limited ac- 
ceptance of the planning idea.” 

There you have it! There is no mistaking 
the meaning of these words! They are Tug- 
well’s own, and Tugwell is close to the 


| President. If you think this unfair to Tug- 
| well, get his speeches and books and read 


them. He believes the great mass of the 
people are too ignorant to vote, to under- 
stand the great issues and therefore to have 
a voice in their government. Consequently, 
their private lives must be planned for them 
by better brains than theirs. Capitalism 
must not be left to its own devices, and 
that goes for the farmer, too. 


A True Roosevelt 


R. ROOSEVELT likes these daring 
ideas because he knows so little of 
political history in its broad sense. There 
is not much hope of changing him. There 
is every reason to believe that he considered 
himself a man of destiny in 1932 and 1933. 








campaign prove it. 


If he is re-elected, Mr. Roosevelt will view | 


it as a vindication of himself, of “national 
planning,” of the radical views of Tugwell 
and Frankfurter and the rest. With no defi- 
nite, well-thought-out program of his own, 
he will more and more depend on the In- 
visible Inner Council for his policies, as he 
will continue to rely on the eminent Dr. 
James Farley to do the political dirty work. 


as we have known it; destroy the sovereignty | 


| STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


There is no reason for changing that be- | 
lief today. His first two speeches of the | 
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WHEN YOU CAN FENCE 10 ACRES IN HALF 
A DAY — FOR ONLY 4¢/ A ROD COMPLETE 





\} ; Z 3 Ze ’ 


NE barb wire holds all 
live stock. Light-weight 
drive posts 3 rods apart; no 
gatestobuy. Right now, with- 
out losing much time from field work, you can pasture 
your bull—replace weak, broken fence lines—rotate 
Strips of pasture — feed off volunteer crops. Later, 
hog down corn — feed off orchards — do what you 
please with fence. Tried and proved — 5 years’ use. 


SAF Prime Electric Fence Controller has patented 
““chopper’’ that cuts 

current on and off every § 
few seconds, 7 other safety 
features. Warning: Home- 
made units and cheap imi- 
tations are dangerous. Be 
sure to get the exclusive pat- 
ented Prime safety features. 
oe. 











AC--DC--or BATTERY 


« 


ELECTRIC OLLER 
CONTROLLER Coe 
| THe Prime Mro. Co., 1657 S. First St., Milwaukee 
Send free 20-page electric fence book to 





Insist on a famous 
Briggs-Stratton 4- 

cycle motor whenever you 

buy gasoline powered equip- 
ment — your guarantee of a de- 


rcAch & STRA r 


GASOLINE MOTORS 











Powerful GasTractors for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers & Poultrymen. 












Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y 


Minneapolis, Minn. oe 
2412 Market St. 140 Cedar St. 


3230 Como Ave. 


ILL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


or owners say; 

















American Separat 
a Amert can gets all no erent D 
s ¢ . easy rm. 
Ura int ie. Tertectiy bal. 

anced . iv 
crank .Waist-low tu nt i 
in, 


> on table tank. Al 
mean closer . ° 
more profits. ‘uily k 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
' 


Baia Bins toh ce 
feat =i tae 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Dept. 36, Bainbridge N. Y. or 
Dept. 6 1503 So. Western A Cc 
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{ While We Think of It ] 


Tough Old For years a banded pintail 
Fish Hawk duck, that lived 13 years, set 
the record, but it now has been 


beaten by a fish hawk, banded as a fledgling, 
which lived 21 years. Most of our song and 
insectivorous birds live only a few years 


Their enemies are many. 


Weather Scouts Ten thousand unpaid vol 

unteers assist the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau in Washington in fur 
nishing weather reports. The reports are 
taken daily and sent monthly to the Weather 
Sureau for tabulation. 


New, Quick More than half a_ million 
Pasteurization boxes of oranges last season 
went into canned juice, as 


compared with fewer than 50,000 boxes five 
years ago. Reason? The Government's 
Citrus Products Laboratory at Winter Haven, 
Florida, has at last perfected a “flash pas 
teurization” process that preserves the fresh 
fruit flavor as well as Vitamin C. Both sur 
plus fruit and oranges damaged by freeze 
and unfit for market as fresh fruit can 
now be canned, saving growers huge losses. 


bales of 


1,600 
arrived in 


week in 


Cotton Here A cargo of 
From Brazil Brazilian cotton 

New York the first 
May. Such a statement, in itself, might not 
sound so very important. However, that 
cargo is the first large shipment of cotton 
ever to come to this country from Brazil. 
Bankers in Rio de Janeiro are said to be 
jubilant over this initial shipment, and are 
highly optimistic over the prospect of Brazil 
eventually becoming a large cotton exporting 
nation. American cotton growers won't be 
very jubilant if they continue to send their 
product here. Our costs must be reduced, 
or Brazil will run us right out of the cotton 
business. 


Next, a It’s not only in the beauty par- 
Permanent Jor that lipstick rejuvenates an 

old hen. By putting lipstick on 
faded combs, wily British: racketeers have 
been selling old hens as pullets. 


Bad Weather England and Ireland are ex- 
for British = periencing their worst vege- 

table shortage in ten years. 
Continued severe and unseasonal weather, 
including heavy sleet, is blamed for the de- 
struction of most spring crops. It is feared 
even the summer crops will be seriously af- 
fected. In the Dublin markets, cauliflowers 
and cabbages are practically non-existent. 
In England, all greens, and all root vege- 
tables except onions, have been damaged 


* 


Photo Nikles, Interlaken 


If you were a dairyman in Switzerland, 
you might be the owner of this plant in 
the Bernese Oberland. Rocks on the stable 
roof to hold it down. Not much level pas- 
ture, but plenty of gorgeous scenery people 
come half-way around the world to see 


beyond uch hope of improvement. The 
apple crop will also suffer heavily. Prices 
for vegetables are the highest since the short- 


age of 1926, when cabbages sold for as high 


as Il pence (about 2? cents) a head. 
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Things To Do Now— 


Kill weeds. 

Plant potatoes. 

Sow buckwheat. 

Prune evergreens. 

Inspect lightning rods. 

Eat strawberry shortcake. 

Band trees for codling moth. 

Build range shelters for chicks. 
Screen the windows and doors. 
Thin apples, peaches, after June 


VAN Vinny 


drop. 

Attend field day at the agricultural 
college. 

Make hay—early-cut grass con- 


tains most protein. 
Change to summer oil—heavier, 
not lighter. (Our error last month.) 
Have cream separator tested and 
repaired, or else buy a new one. 


SIO 000000000 ee eeiieeiieievesietinie 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PrepGce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectw- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 932,195 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


be enrolled 
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Manufactured by the exclusive 
Mercury Process, Sunoco Oil, alone, 
is made by “heat that does not 
burn”’. None of its natural resistance 
to high temperatures has been 
cooked out, and not a particle of the 
oil is scorched in the making. 


That’s why it is safe for your car, 
truck or tractor in midsummer, when 
high engine heat seeks to break down 
the lubricant. Sunoco Motor Oil is 
tough, live-bodied, durable, and so 
pure it does not form motor-choking, 
power-killing hard carbon. 


SUMMER TIME IS SUNOCO TIME FOR ALL MOTORS 
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Now for a 
limited Time Only 


Right now we are making a 
Special Introductory Price Offer 
that saves you $20.00 — to 
quickly place one new 1936 All 
Stainless Steel Melotte in every 
dairy community. ALSO reduc- 
ing terms to only $5 down and 
$5 a month after a 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial! Rush coupon for 
full facts. Don’t be too late. 


ee 


100% Stainless Steel in Every Part Touching 
Milk—RESERVOIR! FLOAT! FUNNEL! BOWL! 
DISCS! TURBINE! CREAM PLATES! BOWL 
CHAMBER! MILK SPOUT! CREAM SPOUT! 


MELOTTE perfected the FIRST suspended self-balancing 
bowl ... was FIRST to introduce the waist-high, low model 
separator ... and once again Melotte is the FIRST to offer you 
a complete Stainless Steel Separator... 100% solid stainless 
steel wherever it touches milk! Not just the discs or supply 
tank but EVERY SINGLE PART that comes in contact with 
milk is made of solid stainless steel that milk will not corrode, 
rust or tarnish. Heretofore Melotte has given you a separator 
that was good mechanically, without adjustment, for years. But, 
like all Separators, the tinned parts deteriorated, depending on 
the care given in washing and handling. This deterioration is 
NOW IMPOSSIBLE because the material is solid stainless steel 
throughout. And women!—it’s so easy to clean and keep clean. 


SELF-BALANCING BOWL 


My 30 Days’ FREE trial will show you that the NEW Stainless 
Steel Ball Bearing Melotte willsave you cream that your old separ- 
ator is losing right now—enough to soon pay fora NEW Melotte. 
Year in and year out, the new Melotte will put MORE cream 

in your cream can than any other separator made—be- 
cause—the Melotte is the only separator with a TRULY sus- 
pended Self-Balancing Bow! hanging free from a single top bearing, 
with NO bottom bearing or bushing to wear out. Rebalancing ex- 
pense is UNKNOWN! Balances itself! Never gets out of balance. 
Skims as perfectly after 30,40, and even 50 years’ use as when new. 
Stop your cream losses FOREVER—give up your old cream wast- 
er now and build up your cream profits with the New Melotte. 











Another 1936 
Sensation! 


Improved internal construction 
now gives you 50% thicker 
cream (a butter spread without 
re-heating the milk) with 40% 
fewer discs to wash. Easier to 
wash because of smooth, shiny 
Stainless Steel—guicker to wash 
because of fewer parts—a lime 
saver because the discs go back 
in any order. The bow! stays in 
balance without matching discs. 


Write for FREE Catalog! 
—and $20.00 Introductory Price Reductien Offer! 


Our big, new Melotte Catalog is now ready for mailing to farmers and farm 
wives Lay me first-hand, authoritative information on the new 1936 ALL 
Stainless Steel Melotte—the most sensational separator ever offered ane the 
best skimmer the world hasever seen! Mail coupon or send postal now for your 
Free , Free Trial Offer, New Low Terms and Special $20 Introduct 
Price uction Offer. No obligations. Hurry! Send coupon NOW! 
The Melotte arator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. A-250 Chicago, Iil. 
1518 First Ave., S., Seattle, Washington 


STIR NAM mye 
Then Only $5 AMONTH // Satisfied - 


Send today for the free 1936 Melotte Catalog telling how you 
can use this great Separator on your farm—30 days FREE—no 
deposit, no red tape, no obligation to buy. If not satisfied send 
it back at my expense. After 30 days Free use, if you want the 
Melotte, pay only $5 then and $5a month until the low, 1936 price 
is paid. Even though you don’t need a new separator now, be 
sure to get details of this great new 1936 Melotte Offer right away. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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’ THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B BABSON, U. S. Manager 


2843 West 19th Street, Dept. A-250, Chicago, IIl. 

1518 First Avenue S., Seattle, Washington 
Send me Free NEW 1936 Melotte Catalog and tell me about your Special 
$20 Introductory Price Reduction, New Low Terms, great 30 Days’ Frec 
Trial Offer. (Print Your Name and Address Plainly) 


Name 





R.F.D. 


Post Office 
State No. of Cows Milked_............ 
Cc] Check here for Free information on THE SURGE MILKING ¢ 
MACHINE—milk travels only 4 inches from teat to  paill ¢ 
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